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NEWS OF THE WEEK 
BOUT the meeting between General Franco and Signor The German-controlled Press is paying him compliments, but 
Mussolini on Wednesday nothing is known as these words that may be merely to cover chagrin at the failure to get Laval 


are written except that it took place. It is not apparent why 
General Franco or anyone else should desire to meet the dis- 
comfited Duce at the present moment, but the general 
impression is that it was the Duce who, presumably with 
German approval, desired to meet General Franco. The 
communiqué issued after the meeting, declaring complete 
identity of view, means precisely nothing, and the purpose of 
the all-day conversations can only be surmised. The last thing 
the two negotiators are likely to have discussed is a peace-move 
by Italy. If that were coming—and there is no sign that it is— 
it would not have come that way. There may have been an 
attempt to secure active co-operation in the form of the passage 
of German troops (hardly Italian) through Spain to Gibraltar. 
but it is hard to suppose that what was refused to Hitler a few 
months ago when the Axis star was shining much more brightly 
than it is today would be conceded to a defeated Mussolini 
now. Much more probable is the thesis that what Mussolini 
wants is to find a way, with Spanish and French connivance, 
of getting his remaining troops out of Tripoli without having 
them disarmed and interned. That would explain the further 
meeting between General Franco and Marshal Pétain. The 
Vichy administration may steadily strengthen its bargaining 
position if it plays its cards well. 


The Drama of Vichy 
The situation at Vichy has been only partially clarified 

the past week. There are, it is true, certain definite moves 
to record. The fortunes of M. Laval have, so far as is publicly 
known, advanced no farther. On the contrary, Admiral Darlan 
has been promoted to all the posts which Laval once held, 
being Foreign Minister, Vice-President of the Council, the 
officially-designated successor to Marshal Pétain, and remaining 
still Minister of Marine. He is clearly now second only, if 
second at all, in importance to Marshal Pétain. What his real 
attitude is towards Germany and Britain is very far from clear. 





reinstated. Outside German circles it is still believed that the 
Admiral would refuse to surrender the flect to Germany, and 
that impression is strengthened by a broadcast by General 
Weygand, who is known to be acting in the closest concert with 
Marshal Pétain, declaring that his forces would defend Bizerta, 
which the Germans are so anxious to occupy, against all comers. 
The post of Foreign Minister was made available to Admiral 
Darlan through the resignation of M_ Flandin, who describes 
his reluctant self-sacrifice rather cryptically in a letter to 
Marshal Peétain. These: changes were preceded by a visit of 
the American Ambassador, Admiral Leahy, to Marshal Peétain, 
and followed by virulent German abuse of Admiral Leahy, 
which would hardly have been called for if his representations, 
whatever they may have been, had proved fruitless. 


Movement in the Balkans 

The action ofthe British Government in instructing its 
Minister in Rumania to ask for his passports was an inevitable 
consequence of the menacing attitude which Germany has been 
enabled to take up in that country. Rumania may be nomin- 
ally neutral, but she is completely dominated by Germany, and 
her territory is being used for hostile measures directed clearly 
against our Greek and Turkish Allies. A powerful invasion 
army is massed on the Danube, ready at any moment to 
into Bulgaria, across whose country it purposes to march into 
Macedonia or Thrace. King Boris and his Prime Minister, 
Professor Filoff, have up to now endeavoured to stand by the 
principle of neutrality, but they have not taken the only step 
which could have proved effective, namely the arrival at 
a clear understanding with Turkey and Greece. Mr. Churchill 
warned Bulgaria in unmistakable terms in his broadcast last 
Sunday of the danger of refusing to stand in with her neighbours 
and of making the disastrous mistake which she made in the last 
Now Germany is threatening to devour Bulgaria as she 
How far she is already con- 


cross 


war 
has already devoured Rumania. 
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trolling the country is not clear. The report of “1,000 
German aeroplanes in Bulgaria” should be read in the light 
of the fac: that Bulgaria possesses, or did recently, precisely 
five aerodromes. 


The Conquest of Cyrenaica 

The appointment of General Wilson to be Military Governor 
and General Officer Commanding-in-Chief of Cyrenaica marks 
the conclusion of the conquest of the vast eastern province of 
Libya and the end of at least the first phase of one of the most 
brilliant military campaigns in history. It was the emazing 
speed of the British armoured columns upon Benghazi which 
dumbfounded the Italians. General Berganzoli, his staff, and 
his army found their retreat towards the south at Soluk cut 
off. They put up a stiff fight tll their ammunition was 
exhausted, when the General gave the order to surrender. Thus 
in successive stages the flower of the Italian army in Libya was 
destroyed or captured—at Sidi Barrani, at Bardia, at Tobruk, 
Derra and finally Benghazi. An army which was planning to 
capture Alexandria and Suez has ceased to exist, and the country 
stretching 500 miles behind it has fallen completely into British 
hands. British troops have already moved on to El Agheila, 
beyond which lies 300 miles of almost uninterrupted desert. 
Our troops are mopping up isolated positions in the south ; 
and the Free French forces, operating from Chad, have moved 
north to capture vases in the Kufra region, at one of which 
was an important Italian aerodrome. The town of Benghazi 
itself provides us with a first-rate port, which will be invaluable 
for our ships operating in the Mediterranean, and affords a 
base for aeroplanes within comparatively easy striking distance 
of Sicily and southern Italy. 


Mr. Willkie Gives His Evidence 

Last Saturday the House of Representatives in Washington 
passed the “ Lease-and-Lend ” Bill by 260 to 165 votes, but 
the measure was still under examination by the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate. It was to give evidence 
before this body that Mr. Wendell Willkie cut short his visit 
to this country, and arrived in time to give the last and 
weightiest evidence that the Committee had to hear. America 
is profoundly impressed by the fact that the man who stood as 
Republican candidate in the Presidential election against Mr. 
Roosevelt should now come forward as a protagonist in support 
of the measure to help Britain on which the President has set 
his heart. ‘The facts which he has learnt at first-hand in Great 
Rritain give him unequalled authority for stating the true 
position. He told the Committee that with American help he 
was convinced that Britain would win. but that without such 
help she might not be able to survive. The defeat of Britain 
would probably involve the United States single-handed in war 
with a Germany dominating Europe and Africa, and armed 
with the British fleet. Therefore he urged that America should 
work not for Britain but with her to defend an area of free- 
dom, and send as swiftly as possible all the ships and weapons 
that could be spared. He appealed to America for a united 
stand before the world as the friend of all who fight for hberty. 
If anything can help to speed up the passage of the fateful 
Bill through the Senate it will be Mr. Willkie’s authoritative 
and magnanimous evidence. 


Japan’s Aggressive Diplomacy 

It is obviously to Germany's interest that Japan shculd be 
preparing a diversion in the Far East at the ime when Germany 
herself is planning a great stroke against Britain, but Japan, of 
course, hopes to gain as much as her European partner by 
exploiting the moment when she believes Britain’s hands are 
tied in the Far East. At present she is making preliminary 
moves in the fields of diplomacy. She has been posing as a 
mediator between Thailand and French Indo-China, and Mr. 
Matsuoka opened the peace conference ct Tokyo last Friday with 
much ceremony, and declared once again the “Greater East 
Asia” policy of Japan. A glance at the map will show how 
important the warring countries are in relation to any designs 
she may have upon Singapore and the Dutch East Indies and 
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the south of them. She has been increasing her pressure upon 
the Dutch East Indies, demanding special facilities for Colonists, 
the right to work undeveloped areas, and a connexion be 

the Indies and Japan by air. The Dutch have replied that the; 
policy is that of the open door, and they cannot grant exclusive 
privileges to the Japanese. The fact that Japan is still eng 

in an unsuccessful war with China seems to be for her only one 
added reason why she should engage in another war in which 
thanks to Germany, she hopes for greater success. But in thy 
sphere she has the United States to reckon with as well x 
Great Britain. America, too, has vital interests in the Easter 
sea. But the jingo elements appear to be in the ascendant » 
Tokyo—as they were in Rome when Italy declared war, 


Air Training in Canada 

It was a wise move at an early stage of the war to lay plans 
for an Empire air-training scheme by which thousands of pilots 
air-gunners and observers could be trained in Canada and othe 
parts of the Empire. On Sunday a contingent of the RAF 
sent from this country to be trained in Canada returned and 
were disembarked at a Scottish port, and with them was, 
party of Canadians and Australians, also ready to be posted tp 
service stations after a short finishing course. Others are m 
their way, and a steady stream of men who have been training 
in Canada under favourable conditions will now be pouring in 
to man new squadrons. An ever-increasing supply of highly 
trained airmen is obviously as important as an ever-increasing 
supply of aeroplanes. Here Germany is at a disadvantage. 
Neither in this country nor in Germany is the winter favour- 
able for training pilots, but the Canadian winter provides admit. 
able conditions. Hence Germany falls seriously behindhand 
in the winter, whereas this country, by sending men oversea, 
loses none of the precious time. It may well be that during 
this coming spring and summer Germany’s weak point will be 
not in aeroplanes, but in the men to fly them. That will not 
be our position. 


‘**We Are Going to Win” 

Though every word that Mr. Churchill has spoken since he 
became Prime Minister has acted like a tonic to the nation and 
has helped to inspire it with his own confidence in ultimat: 
victory, he has never concealed the dangers that lay ahead o 
omitted to warn us against easy optimism. Remembering how 
careful he has always been never to over-state the case, listeners 
to his broadcast last Sunday will have been the more impressed 
by his reassuring words. This time he had a record of successes 
to call to the mind of his audience—the gallant achievements 
of the Greeks, the brilliant conquest of Cyrenaica and the suc- 
cesses of the Fleet and the Air Force in the Mediterranean—and 
could show that these were real contributions towards th 
winning of the war. He was far from neglecting the “ darker 
and more dangerous aspects” of the war, the coming intensive 
attacks on our shipping, and especially the formidable threat of 
invasion. And in this connexion he wisely pointed cut that 
the Nazi failure last year must not make us under-estimate the 
weight of any new attack Hitler may make, for the attempted 
invasion last autumn was an improvised affair, and his next 
effort will be far more elaborately prepared. None the less, 
turning to the Bulgarians, he tells them that they are blind HI 
they do not see that we are going to win; and addressing 
Americans he says “ Give us the tools, and we will finish the 
job.” Whilst he calls upon his own people to prepare for the 
worst and leave nothing to chance, he tells the rest of the 
world to put confidence in us, and we shall not fail. 


Propaganda by Radio 


This was the first radio war, said Mr. F. W. Ogilvie. 
Director-General of the B.B.C., addressing the Manchester 
Luncheon Club last week ; and he went on to describe how 
this new form of mechanised warfare is employed n broad- 
casting services to all parts of the world in many languages 
The Nazis have proved masters of the art of poisoning the 
minds of peoples by calculated broadcasts of falsehood, and 
it is the function of the B.B.C. in its foreign services to countet 
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these attacks end hit back by making ¢he truth known. It 
was in respect of the latter that the House of Commons was 
especially critical in last week’s debate. Mr. Noel Baker, while 
praising the mechanical efficiency of the services, complained 
that the B.B.C. had too limited a conception of their job ; and 
Commander King-Hall thought that the weakness lay not 
« much in the B.B.C. itself as in the lack of a policy declaring 
the New Order which could be set up against Hitler’s bogus 
story. But is it really the case that there is as yet no British 
New Order to set up against Hitler’s? The speeches of the 
Prime Minister and Lord Halifax plus the actions of this 
country and its recent history afford far more positive material 
for a plan of the world than anything contributed by Hitler. 
There is surely no lack of material, if it were used. In 
defending the B.B.C. Mr. Duff Cooper seemed divided between 
his desire to assume full responsibility for all that it does 
and his contrary desire that it should not be simply the mouth- 
piece of the Government. 


Contracts for War Supplies 


The fourth report of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure is an important addition to the work which this 
practical body is doing in eliminating waste in Government 
war work, and incidentally in promoting greater efficiency. The 
object of inquiry in this case is the system of contract adopted 
by the Government in giving oui war-work. What has to be 
aimed at is real economy, and not that of the penny-wise and 
pound-foolish variety, which by imposing delays on the 
execution of work may lose millions by prolonging the war. 
It places in the forefront of its conclusions the necessity of 
sound principles of contract, and these demand a fixed price- 
basis, and not the vicious method still too often adopted of 
cost plus profits, which provides an inducement to extrava- 
gance, delay and inefficiency. It once again has to dwell on 
anumber of lessons which “seemingly have to be relevant in 
every period of crisis.” It points out that no good end is 
served by imposing complicated checks on extravagance which 
cost more than the money saved. It shows that the national 
output might be greatly increased by making much fuller 
use of the capacity of small firms, which, when employed, 
should be paid promptly so that they are not handicapped 
by their small capital resources. The Committee, approaching 
these problems in a businesslike way and from the outside, 
puts its finger on a host of practices adopted either from 
routine or in a hurry or from a false sense of economy which 
cumulatively are not only wasting money but holding up the 
national war-effort. What is now needed is a firm hand to 
insist that the reforms proposed are carried out with the 
least delay. 


Town and Country Life 


The standard of living of agricultural workers, when all 
allowances have been made for extras, is still considerably 
below that of industrial workers. That fact is clearly shown by 
the report of the cost-of-living inquiry carried out by the 
Ministry of Labour in respect of 1,491 agricultural households, 
which should be read in conjunction with the similar report 
on industrial households. The inquiry took place in 1937-38, 
and is therefore true only of pre-war conditions. Since then 
from gs. to 17s. a week has been added to the agricultural 
worker’s wage, making a substantial difference. The family 
consisted on an average of 3.8 persons, of whom 2.4 were 
18 years of age or over, and 1.1 were under 14. The number 
of wage-earners averaged 1.6 per household, the total expendi- 
ture of which was 57s. 4d. The industrial family, of approxi- 
mately the same size, spent 85s. Some allowance to the 
advantage of the agricultural family must be made in respect 
of its lower rent and rates, and the fact that it consumed some 
food that it produced itself or was provided for it. But in 
spite of this the country family had less to spend on food, 
clothing, fuel and other items, and in respect of expenditure 
on pleasures it fell far behind. Here is reason enough for 
the old drift from the country to the town. 
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Parliamentary Notes 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The superb and 
sober review of five months’ war-time administration broadcast 
by the Prime Minister stands out as the event of the week. 
The greater part was concerned with high and exciting drama 
from the various battle fronts. The first few minutes read 
quite differently, the language was at times almost official. But 
a reference was made to the novel appointment of Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald to be High Commissioner for Canada, while retain- 
ing his seat in the House of Commons. The reference followed 
on a good account of the nation’s health during the past winter. 

* 7 * * 

There is considerable talk at the moment about the growing 
disfranchisement of many constituencies. There was, perhaps, 
a case for Sir Stafford Cripps retaining his seat ; there may, 
perhaps, be a case for Sir Samuel Hoare remaining as the 
member for Chelsea ; if so, there is an equally good case for 
Mr. Malcolm MacDonald remaining as member for Ross and 
Cromarty. The post of High Commissioner is almost exactly 
comparable to that of Ambassador and it is merely an historical 
accident that a special Bill will be needed to authorise the 
proceeding. Captain Ramsay’s constituency is unrepresented, 
Marylebone and North Hammersmith wish to be rid of their 
memters. Half a dozen Deputy-Commissioners hold positions 
of profit under the Crown, whether or not they accept the 
actual salaries. 

* * * * 

Many members are on active service ; to this no possible 
exception can be taken, but there is a tendency to appoint more 
and more Jurior Ministers to places of profit under the Crown, 
with salaries of Major-Generals. * The practice started early 
in the present Government when certain additional posts were 
created almost for special persons. Now it is becoming common 
to add Ministers to departments, Pensions, Home Security, 
Labour, Scotland, Agriculture, for a number of undefined and 
mixed reasons. In some cases it would seem as if an attempt 
was being made to balance parties. 

* * * * 


The impogtant and emerging point is that hundreds of 
thousands of citizens must go unrepresented in Parliament. 
Is this a dangerous condition for democratic Government? 
Does it imply an unwarrantable increase of power for the 
Executive? Or, on the other hand, are not these small matters 
compared with the supreme task of winning the war? If, in 
his wisdom, the Prime Minister thinks these appointments arc 
right and part of the price to be paid for achieving victory, 
will the man in the street worry? Ought Parliament itself to 
worry? Many members are apprehensive and I have no doubt 
that strong criticisms will be forthcoming. It will be for the 
Government to make their case. 

* * + * 


In the interval between two debates on the War Damage 
Bill Sir Kingsley Wood asked the House for two items of credit, 
£600 millions for the current financial year and £1,000 millions 
for the coming financial year. He said that it was imperative 
to curtail civilian consumption. But Major Lloyd George, 
whom everyone is glad to see at the Ministry of Food, is 
embarrassed by a barrage of questions on the distribution of 
existing food. Mr. Hudson is also being attacked for failure 
to understand the yeomen of England and reserve adequate 
agricultural labour. 

* * * * 

Returning to the War Damage Bill, Sir Kingsley Wood was 
faced with heavy opposition on the question of insuring 
chattels. Mr. Oliver Lyttelton failed to convince the House 
that a voluntary scheme could succeed. His speeches on the 
Bill showed how an able business executive can completely 
miss the queer moods and tempers of a democratic assembly. 
In fairness to himself it must be admitted that no Lyttelton 
was ever called on so suddenly to bat on a more difficult wicket. 
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WEEK which sees the passage of the Lease-and- 
Lend Bill through the House of Representatives, the 


A 


appointment of Mr. J. G. Winant as American Ambassador 
to Great Britain, the return of Mr. Wendell Willkie to the 
United States to testify before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and the courageous and compelling appeal to 
United States citizens in the Prime Minister’s broadcast 
talk of Sunday evening may well have pregnant effects in 


the destinies of both countries. Of the vote in the House 
it need only be said that the division, 260 to 165, was 
eminently satisfactory, and that even among the minority 
there were probably not a dozen men who do not favour 
giving Britain all aid short of war. It was on the question 
of how it should be given, and of the extent of the new 
powers to be conferred on the President, that opinion was 
divided. That is a matter of purely domestic politics, 
which needs no comment here. The Bill is now before the 
Senate, where its passage is assured, but not its precise 
form or the time it may take to secure adoption. On both 
these questions the weighty testimony of Mr. Willkie, and 
the conversations he may be assumed to have been having 
with his Republican friends, may exert an important and 
favourable influence. 

There can be no question that relations between the 
United States and Britain .are more cordial and cloudless 
today than they have ever been in the history of the two 
countries, even during the last war. That is due in no 
small measure to the personalities of the national leaders 
in each country, and we owe it to them to recognise that 
unreservedly. It would be difficult to say whether British 
admiration of Mr. Roosevelt or American admiration of 
Mr. Churchill is the greater. That is as it should be, 
for in different ways each of those great men is fighting 
the other country’s battles at the same time 4s his own. 
The material help which Mr. Roosevelt, by the exercise 
of supremely wise and effective leadership, has persuaded 
Congress to extend in increasing measure is indispensable 
to our success in war. Equally our success in war is the 
essential condition of American security. In differing 
manner and degree the two countries are beating back the 
foul flood which threatens to submerge civilisation with 
its tyranny and its terrorism, and to keep alight the flame 
of freedom and decency and honour which each country 
in its best moments maintains as beacon. There is no 
suggestion that America is giving less than we desire. She 
is giving generously and amply, and the Prime Minister 
did well on Sunday to dispel the only semblance of mis- 
understanding that till then existed by declaring that we 
do not need American armies this year or next year or 
any year, but we do need a vast and continuous supply of 
war-material and technical apparatus. To the appeal 
“Give us the tools and we will finish the job ” America’s 
reply is certain. It will be overwhelming and it will be 
decisive. 

The significant fact about the relations between Great 
Britain and the great republic of British ancestry is that 
they are not static but developing, in sure and steady 
evolution. They are developing, moreover, as relations not 
between two Governments but between two peoples. More 
and more it is happening that the Press of the two 
countries, the religious leaders, the college heads, non- 
official citizens everywhere recognised as authentic inter- 
preters of the national mind, are using the same language 
because they are thinking the same thoughts. A sense of 
danger has united them, but the unity will long outlast the 
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crisis that cemented it. Its extent and its endurance may 
be the factor decisive beyond any other for the future 
the world. Amid so many unofficial interpreters the ro} 
of the official interpreters of the two nations to oy 
another at such a juncture is of inestimable importang 
Lord Halifax, going to Washington from the heart of th. 
War Cabinet, has achieved the almost impossible fy 
establishing himself already, in relation with the Whit 
House and the State Department, the Press and the people, 
in a position hardly less commanding than Lord Lothiay 
had established. There need be no fear of America 
misunderstanding Britain’s mind. Now we, on this side 
are preparing to welcome Mr. Winant. Of the warmth 
and sincerity of that welcome there will be no question, 
The President ranged the Union for the best man he could 
find, and gave time and thought to his selection. Fy 
that reason, and for all that is known of Mr. Winant’ 
personality and record, Mr. Winant’s mission arouse 
high expectation. 

That is true to a degree which the arrival of a ney 
American Ambassador even at such a conjunction of affairs 
would not necessarily imply. Mr. Winant is a man with; 
definite point of view, and there is no doubt that he ha 
been chosen largely because of that point of view. He js 
a man of the people not by origin, but, what is better, by 
instinct and conviction. Like Lincoln, he believes God 
has a special concern for the common men or He would 
not have made so many of them. He has worked for the 
common men of America as head of Mr. Roosevelt’s Social 
Security Board, he has worked for the common men of 
all the world as Director of the International Labour Office, 
a post which he is abandoning only in favour of his mission 
to London. In a speech he delivered last Saturday, possibly 
enough his last before leaving the United States, the new 
Ambassador revealed impressively the faith that animates 
him and that wil] determine his acts and words no less 
in his new sphere of activity than in his old. It was a 
firm and unqualified declaration of belief in the future of 
democracy, that democracy on which the political life 
of Great Britain and the United States alike are based. 
Democracy, said the new Ambassador in a suggestive 
phrase, must “conquer the peace” after it had won the 
war—and the democracy that will win the war, it is worth 
emphasising, means the men and women in the factories 
of the United States and Britain and the Dominions no less 
than the soldiers and sailors and airmen whose courage 
and sacrifice would be vain without the weapons with 
which the workers of two hemispheres are furnishing them 
in a swelling stream. 

This is a fight for freedom against tyranny and oppres- 
sion. That is why the hearts of Americans are in it 00 
less than the hearts of Britons, even though America’s pat 
and function and our own are different. But freedom, t0 
be worth defending, must be given an adequate interpreta 
tion—such as President Roosevelt gave it when he laid 
down as the five essentials freedom from fear, freedom of 
information, freedom of religion, freedom of expressioa, 
freedom from want. Mr. Winant in his speech of Saturday 
carried that thought a little further. Democracy, he said, 
had been unprepared for this war because its failure 10 
solve the problems of unemployment and social security 
had played into the hands of Fascism and Nazism with 
their glittering promises. Man must have a life worth 
living for it to be a life worth defending. In America, 4% 
here, the need for realising that ideal is recognised, and 
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the consciousness that the two nations may do it more effec- 
tively in unison than separately is taking shape. It is no 
yestion of attempting to impose a democratic system on 
nations that prefer some other form of government. But 
two great nations, the British and the American, have 
tested the democratic method through centuries and found 
t sound for themselves. For them democracy is not merely 
g political system but a faith—a faith which needs new 
and wider interpretation and an application calling for 


sacrifice as well as courage. United on that basis the two 
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HE appointment of Mr. Malcolm MacDonald as High Com- 
T missioner to Canada may be, and no doubt is, a compli- 
ment to Canada, but it seems a doubtful compliment to Mr. 
MacDonald. High Commissioners have always, I think, been 
taken from the senior civil servant class—Sir William Clark in 

Geodrey Whiskard in Australia, Sir Harry Batterdee 
in New Zealand. Sir Gerald Campbell, who has just ieft Ottawa 
for Washington, had been in the consular service. It is certainly 
not promotion for a man who has sat in successive Cabinets 
since 1935, and established a notable reputation as Secretary 
of State for the Dominions and for the Colonies. There are not 
so many able younger men in the front rank at Westminster 
today that the disappearance of one of them, if only temporary, 
can be viewed with satisfaction, and it is hard to think that Mr. 
MacDonald will be able to come back and take up a Ministerial 
career where it has been interrupted. His appointment, inci- 
dentally, looks like meaning the end of the National Labour 
Party as an effective force. Three of the other Ministers in the 
party, Lord De La Warr, Sir Ernest Bennett and Mr. Kenneth 
Lindsay, have lately lost their posts. Mr. Harold Nicolson is now 
the only office-holder. The rank-and-file in the House include 
Mr. Denman, Commander King-Hall, and, I believe, two others. 


* 7 +. 7 


Canada, Sir 





In an article in another column the American correspondent 
of The Spectator mentions that the production of aeroplanes in 
December was no more than 700. Disappointing as that figure 
is in one sense, it inspires confidence in another if compared 
with a second figure quoted by Mr. William Knudsen, who 
controls arms production in the United States, in an interview 
in Wednesday’s Daily Mail. “Our plane production rate 
passed the 1,000 a month mark last month [January],” said Mr. 
Knudsen, “ of course this month the figure will be higher than 
that.” If the ratio of increase as between December and 
January is maintained, the February figure should be very con- 
siderably higher, though the expected total for the year is not 
put higher than 16,000 machines. That is a good deal lower 
than the presumed output of either Great Britain or Germany, 
but Mr. Knudsen’s ultimate aim, perhaps realisable in 1942, is 
36.000 a year. What proportion of the output comes to Britain 
is for the President to decide. 

* * * aa 

Too little attention has been paid to a question and answer 
in the House of Commons last week regarding the driving of 

icles. Captain Margesson, asked ebout the number of 
y lorries and vehicles in this country damaged through 
road accidents in recent months, replied that during the last 
two months of 1940 accidents in which military vehicles were 
damaged were at the rate of 300 a day, an achievement which 
conservatively as “most unsatisfactory.” 
It must be borne in mind that military vehicles do not confin: 
their activities to collisions with one another. They show great 
industry in colliding with private cars (my own among them), 
and as the army vehicle is usually of solid construction it may 
often get off undamaged and thus noi figure in Captain Mar- 
gesson’s 300. As a matter of common observation far more 
army cars do beyond question drive to the public danger than 
Army discipline ought surely to be equal to 
checking this. At any rate till invasion is on us there can be no 
excuse for it. 





he characterised 


private vehicles. 
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damages, 
£349 19s. 113d. too high. 
against newspapers, I disagree. 
ment seemed to me eminently fair. 
known literary figures, Edith, Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell. 
They may have their idiosyncrasies, but no one could pretend 
that they count for nothing in the literary world of today. When 
a reviewer, given an anthology by one of them to assess, 
takes the opportunity to comment on “the vogue of the 
Sitwells, whose energy and self-assurance pushed them into a 
position which their merits would not have won” as one ot 
“the literary curiosities of the nineteen-twenties,” 
that “ now oblivion has claimed them,” he and the paper that 
publishes the observations are, to say the least of it, asking for 
trouble. 
book. 
presented The Spectator with a stuffed owl to indicate her 
opinion of its reviewing. 
symbols even less complimentary. 
biography in Who’s Who: “in early youth took an intense 
dislike to simplicity, morris-dancing, a sense of humour, and 
every kind of sport excepting reviewer-baiting, and has con- 
tinued these distastes ever since. 
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Anglo-Saxon States will attract many lesser nations to 
them. What shape that co-operative union will take it is 
premature and imprudent to predict. 
moving steadily and spontaneously towards one another and 
towards a fuller understanding of the requirements of a 
democracy worth preserving. 
satisfied, will be fostered by all the experience and wisdom 
of President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, Lord Halifax and 
Mr. Winant. 
It is doubtful whether they can profitably look farther yet. 


Both nations are 


That tendency, we can be 


Our war-aims can confidently look that far. 


S NOTEBOOK 


Most of the first comments I heard on the Sitwells’ libel 


action, in which each of the plaintiffs was awarded {£350 


effect that the sum was just 
Much as I deprecate libel actions 
Mr. Justice Cassels’ judge- 
Here are three well- 


were to the 


and adds 


The two Messrs. Sitwell had nothing to do with the 
I do not know Miss Edith Sitwell, but she once 


Other journals, I believe, received 
She observes in her auto- 


i 


* * * * 


Of one woman-writer of much earlier than the early twenties 


it can certainly not be said that oblivion had overtaken her. 
Elizabeth and Her German Garden was written as long ago 
as 1898, but it sells steadily, and must therefore be read widely, 
today, more than forty years after. So are several later volumes 
from the same gifted pen, notably The Caravanefs and 
Princess Priscilla’s Fortnight. 
lately as last year. 
They were always “by the author of Elizabeth and Her 
German Garden.” 
week that the Countess Russell had died in Charleston, South 
Carolina, no doubt meant little even to confirmed readers of 
the Elizabeth books. 
Countess von Arnim, that she wrote that delightful series, 
most of which dealt with her life with her German husband 
and their family. Her life with her subsequent English husband, 
the lete Earl Russell, elder brother of the present Earl (Mr. 
Bertrand Russell) was depicted, in very different vein, in Vera, 
published in 1921, two years after she and the Earl had 


Mr. Skeffington appeared as 
The books never bore the writer’s name. 


Consequently the bare announcement this 


It was not as Lady Russell, but as the 


separated. 


* * * * 


The advent of the official wholemzal loaf lends relevance to 


a story told me this week of a recent enquiry into living condi- 
tions in one of the West Indian islands. 
given very intelligent evidence on the whole question, and ended 
by expressing his views strongly on the subject of dietary. 
“Who,” he shot out suddenly, “was the wisest man in the 
Bible?.” 
lamely. 


A negro pastor had 


“T suppose Solomon,” replied the investigator a little 
“No, Suh, not at all,” he was assured. “It was the 


prodigal son, because he filled his belly with husks. He knew 
which part of the grain had the high vitamin-content.” 
JANUS. 
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By STRATEGICUS 





XAMINED in retrospect, the Prime Minister’s broadcast 

speech, made on the occasion of one of the most striking 
victories even in a war that seems to be making records in all 
directions, seems grave. This is, of course, quite as it should 
be, since it is the wildest folly to confuse the battle with the 
war ; and, moreover, we have found in Mr. Churchill a most 
unusual gift for summing up in words the resultant of all the 
complex forces that are dragging at the fate of mankind. 
General Wavell has secured a victory of which the miles covered 
are the least important factor, except in so far as they measure 
the gift of being able to drive men to the almost superhuman 
effort to cross them at the highest speed, whatever the natural 
or human obstacles. The victory has an unusual completeness, 
since it has secured not only the province but also the equip- 
ment and the army; and it has a singular promise, for, however 
we turn it about, it seems to show a certain military 
perfection. 

Yet, on the scale of the war, it does not bulk large. The 
German armies are spread out over the whole of Europe ; and 
they are big enough to loom large wherever they appear. We 
need not credit all the units with perfect training and pluperfect 
equipment. Many appeared in France who were littl more 
than half-trained, though it is true they had sufficient discipline 
and training to advance shoulder to shoulder against machine- 
guns. What we have to realise is that there is a very large 
number of divisions with full training, sharpened by experience 
and equipped with everything the modern army needs ; and a 
number of these are now in Rumania and apparently trickling 
over the frontiers into Bulgaria. This has been evident so long 
that the Prime Minister’s words on Sunday came with a sense 
of shock. But it is very necessary to remember that the divisions 
are in Rumania and, if report speaks truly, they are commanded 
by the German General (List) who made such short work of 
the Carpathians in the Polish campaign. It is difficult to think 
he is there merely to keep the Rumanian pot simmering at the 
correct temperature. He is there, if at all, for the purpose of 
conducting military operations. 

It is inevitable we should wish to know what these operations 
are likely to be. Their objective seems to be the same as that 
which Italy could only threaten: to deal a deadly blow to the 
British Empire where it is most sensitive. But, stated in such 
general terms, it does not appear to be very impressive. Italy 
talked about it, she threatened to do it, she even went so far 
as to make the appropriate gestures ; and now she is reeling 
back beyond her starting-point. It is largely this fact that has 
brought Germany into the picture. The “new order” has 
been badly shaken by the ignominious showing of Italy, but 
Germany must somehow contrive to restore not only the posi- 
tion but her ally also; and it seems highly probable that she is 
developing one of those grandiose schemes that appear to be 
endemic in the race. In attempting to outline and understand 
such a scheme, normal people are at a disadvantage, since they 
cannot treat it with the good German seriousness that has con- 
ceived it and may go far to achieve it. 

First of all, it seems necessary to realise that nothing can be 
effectually done in Albania to restore Italy. The terrain is such 
that she cannot deploy her greater numbers and mechanised 
equipment, even if she had the generalship and genius for com- 
mand to extricate her units from the hills and ravines—and the 
Greeks. It is for this reason that eastern Greece has for so long 
held the eyes of the German Staff. A blow down the Vardar at 
Salonika, or across Bulgaria to the eastern Aegean, have attrac- 
tions that cannot be ignored. General de Gaulle some time 
ago wrote that “the Teuton adversary, a methodical organiser, 
excels in delivering extremely violent onslaughts from the 
Frederick the Great’s tactics, the mass-warfare origin- 
ated by Moltke, the turning movement visualised by Schlieffen, 
are so many thunderbolts.” Is the German Staff forging a 
thunderbolt in the Balkans? Let us imagine that, by a terrific 


outset. 


onslaught by means of a vast concentration of aeroplang 

supporting tanks and a number of picked infantry division 

it could get to the Aegean about Salonika or to the east of jt 

In that case it would be on the flank and rear of the Greg 

armies in Albania; and it would hope that, under threat of, 

new Cannae, the Greeks would see the sort of reason unhappy 

Rumania has embraced. 

It must be admitted that the Vardar valley offers the bene 
line of approach. Communications of the first class ap 
rarer than gold in the Balkans ; but there is direct railygy 
and read communication between Yugoslavia and the Aegean 
Of course Yugoslavia would prove a much more formidabk 
foe if she really made up her mind to resist. In the Greg 
War the Serbs were among the most valiant fighters in th 
field. Moreover, Hitler, being like the gangster who does’ 
like “trouble,” might hope to escape the necessity of having 
to deal with Turkey. But, if he doubts whether Turkey 
would oppose any more resistance than Bulgaria, or if 
intends to attack Turkey in any case, this argument ha 
no validity. If he has determined to face that risk, the descent 
through Bulgaria has distinct advantages, since the only direct 
railway communications between Bulgaria and Greece folloy 
the Maritza valley along the Turkish frontier from Dedeagatch; 
and a successful descent through Bulgaria would leave th 
position of Yugoslavia so poor strategically that it could k 
ignored. [f Hitler is looking beyond Europe, Bulgaria offers 
him the nearest way of approach to the warden of the 
Dardanelles. Such an advantage might be considered to make 
up for the poverty of communications, which he might also 
hope to avoid by making the best use of parachutists and 
airborne troops. 

The line of approach to the Aegean will obviously depend 
upon the objective. It may be that Germany is hoping t 
revive the dream of attacking the Canal from the northem 
flank, through Syria. Once more, this might be thought of a 
not inevitably involving Turkey or be definitely planned to 
be reached through Turkey. One advantage Hitler would 
certainly hope to gain merely by success in reaching th 
Aegean: he would hope to restore the Dodecanese to fill 
organic connexion with Italy and, with or without a descent 
upon Syria, this would promise to provide a much better 
position for a renewed attack upon the British Mediterranean 
Fleet, which has been the béte noire of Graziani, the Duke of 
Aosta and Mussolini from the beginning. 

It is a singular thing that one should find any justification 
for treating the possibilities so cold-bloodedly; for it is surely 
true that they would need no consideration if the three 
Balkan States referred to would simply stand together. Ut 
fortunately Bulgaria is a gambler who has lost so much in 
the past that she may be seeking for another good chance. 
She is cut off from the Aegean and she may think she has a 
chance of getting there once more. But the whole question 
of possibilities is bound up with the final alignment of th 
Balkan Powers in the face of the threat of Germany. She has 
been carefully placing a pawn here and a piece there, and 
only now is it possible to see a certain grim design on th 
board. We do not know what she is doing in the westem 
Mediterranean. In the middle zone she has been building 
up a strong air-base ; and the possibilities of the eastern area 
can hardly be interpreted without giving some value to the 
manoeuvres in the zones to the west. It seems certain that 
she will move in the Balkans. Her present operations are 
strengthening her hold on Rumania and Bulgaria. Where she 
will strike remains her secret for a short time still. 

All these possibilities have, no doubt, been considered in 
the talks which have taken place between General Wavell and 
the Greek Staff, and in the Anglo-Turkish conversations. It 
is not so easy to discuss a problem including so many 
“ variables ” here. 
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In such circumstances general considerations provide the best 
comment, and, while recognising that the Germans have an 
immense land-power in their hands and a very great air-arm, 
we must not forget that we, too, have made much progress dur- 
ing the last six months. We have shown to the world that 
we possess troops who can make the boasted army of Musso- 
jini look like a band of undecided amateurs. We have proved 
that in the co-operation of the three arms we can achieve extra- 
ordinary heights; and operations in the Eastern Mediterranean 
must use the three arms, only two of which appear to be 
available to the enemy. Generalship, staff-work, subtlety, 
resolution and, indeed, supreme daring we possess. We have 
demonstrated in the most bitter school our ability to wait while 
our numerical and mechanical inferiority are manifest, to make 
the most of a skilful tactical offensive when our resources justify 
no more, and then to pass to a devastating offensive when we 
have the means. At the moment we shall continue to develop 
our plans in the Mediterrannean from the platform of firm 
achievement, and, for the rest, face the enemy’s offensive when 


it is disclosed. 



















WHAT TO TELL GERMANY 


By DAVID THOMSON 





[An article on “What to Tell Italy,” by the same writer, 
appeared in THe SPECTATOR of January 31st.) 

FTER a distressing period of hesitancy and faltering 

experiment British propaganda is at last finding its proper 
technique. It has moved to the offensive, and the Minister of 
Information told the House of Commons last week that he had 
always regarded his department as “one of the fighting 
services.” The exact part which propaganda has played in 
preparing the sudden collapse of Italian morale will be dis- 
covered only after the War. Our propaganda in Italy has 
certainly been more skilful and effective than in Germany. But 
that both Dictators view it with anxiety is shown by their 
systematic efforts to jam broadcasts, to reply to them in detail, 
and to collect up all leaflets immediately. Not only have Fascist 
speakers constantly had to condemn the tendencies to despair 
and defeatism produced by “ hostile elements,” but Hitler, in 
his last speech, thought it advisable to assure his listeners that 
“the German and Italian peoples will never be deluded by the 
lies and phrases of propaganda.” He poured scorn upon all 
appeals to these peoples to “ desert their leaders.”” He assumed 
that his audience would know what he was talking about. 

Our propaganda in Italy has, of course, had a much easier 
task. It has scored because it could “go in off” Germany. 
Italians already disliked German domination and distrusted 
German ambitions. We could argue, very cogently, that Italy 
could defeat Britain only if Germany won, and if Germany 
won Italy would gain nothing by the victory. This underlying 
truth has taken all the heart out of Italian fighting. Our swift 
successes in Africa have made all Mussolini’s jibes at “ decadent 
democracies’ sound very empty. And it was Mussolini who 

war on us, wantonly and unnecessarily. This fact is 
important as propaganda. Hitler has taken care never to 
“declare war” on anyone, and constantly impresses upon his 
subjects that he “held out the hand of peace” to Britain. 
Many Germans really believe that they were attacked in 
September, 1939. To dispel this illusion is the first and 
pethaps the most difficult task of our propaganda. That is 
why Sir Robert Vansittart’s arguments in Black Record are 
bad propaganda, whatever may be their plausibility for the 
victims of Nazi aggression. It is difficult enough to convince 
Germans that even this War is the product of Nazi aggression 
without undertaking to prove that Germans have always been 
peculiarly and viciously aggressive. It is surely better to limit 
the liabilities of our propaganda. 

The art of propaganda is the art of persuasion: but political 
Propaganda is a very special branch of that art, with problems 
and possibilities peculiarly its own. It can operate through a 
monopoly of coercion, and its life-force is desire for power. 
tis essentially practical, and fails if it alters people’s ideas 
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and beliefs without also changing their conduct. Its purpose 
always is either to strengthen or to weaken the existing régime ; 
to persuade people either to support or to desert a Govern- 
ment. It is broadly, therefore, of two kinds: propaganda of 
solidarity or propaganda of disintegration. Whichever its pur- 
pose, it appeals to both anxiety and to hope. 

Hitler has proved himself a master of solidarity-propaganda 
in Germany and of disintegrative propaganda in Europe. The 
Nazi mass-meeting is the supreme example of the former, and 
his treatment of France the most brilliant example of the latter. 
Since our aim is to disintegrate the Nazi régime, we have much 
to learn from a study of Hitler’s propaganda in France. André 
Maurois has described the methods in Why France Fell. There 
was a prolonged and intensive campaign to alienate France 
from Britain. The anxieties and hopes of every class in France 
were ingeniously mobilised against the English. The aristocracy 
and the rich were persuaded that Britain stood for those 
democratic principles that they feared; the authoritarian 
principles of Germany appealed to the Catholic and clerical 
parties of the Right. The officer-class (particularly in the 
Navy, where there has always been jealousy of the British Navy) 
was ready to be anti-British. To the Left, Britain was repre- 
sented as the country of capitalism and vested interests, intent 
on an imperialist war. Above all, to the mass of the nation, 
France was depicted as a catspaw of Britain. The tradition 
of perfidious Albion was strong. Even France’s rapid mobilisa- 
tion of five million men became a weakness in the hands of 
German propaganda. 

Les Anglais fournissent les machines 
Et les Frangais leurs pottrines 


became the refrain. Never was there a more thorough, a more 
intelligent or a more diabolical propaganda campaign. Since 
France capitulated the campaign has gone on, ruthless and 
systematic. We should not assume that even the inconsis- 
tencies in the Nazi treatment of Vichy are without design. To 
treat the Vichy Government sometimes with respect, sometimes 
with contempt and abuse, is part of the plan to keep France 
in a state of confusion and division. 

The first lesson tu be learnt from this by British propa- 
gandists is that just as Hitler went “in off” Britain, and just 
as we have, in Italy, gone “in off’ Germany, so we must now 
contrive to go “in off” the collapse of Italy. It is incon- 
ceivable that if Hitler had foreseen the weakness and in- 
competence of Italy, he would ever have allowed Mussolini to 
enter the War. There has been a plain miscalculation, which 
we must vigorously exploit. We now have the chance to inspire 
Germans with a new respect for British military power. 

To be effective, this “ prestige-suggestion ”’ must be closely 
linked to German anxieties for the threatened invasion of 
Britain. The prospect of invasion must be made to seem more 
formidable to Germans than it is to Englishmen, so that Hitler’s 
war of nerves has a boomerang effect. And we already have 
great anxieties to build upon. Germany has the psychological 
background of defeat in 1918. Her most vulnerable point is 
the haunting fear, “ The same again.” Fear of American aid 
to Britain is increased by the suspicion that history may repeat 
itself. That is why Mr. Wendell Willkie’s broadcast to Germany, 
and the dissemination of his message by other means, are 
excellent propaganda. We can force German public opinion 
into a dilemma of anxieties: a short war, which involves the 
dreaded attempt to invade Britain; or a long war, with the 
U.S.A. ever tipping the balance in favour of Britain. But this 
dilemma only becomes acute and important if we emphasise 
and drive it home by every device of propaganda. 

Secondly, this stage of “ anxiety-suggestion”” must be com- 
bined, in due course, with the propaganda of hope. Since the 
War began there has been agitation for a clear statement by 
the British Government of its war and peace aims. This has 
rightly been avoided during the earlier stages of the war. Sc 


long as Germany feels victorious, British peace aims have little 
interest or relevance for her. It is only after a period of anxiety 
and apprehension, of loss of confidence and proof of British 
might, that the best peace made by Britain can begin to seem 
preferable to any peace made: by Germany. 


But there are 
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signs that the time may soon be ripe for a clear formulation 
of the British alternative to Hitler’s “ New Order in Europe.” 
Indeed the prevalence of this phrase in recent German propa- 
ganda shows that the Nazis already feel the need to replace 
popular anxiety by popular hope, and to cope with a growing 
weariness of the present chaos. It must be designed for 
German consumption, because it can scarcely be thought likely 
to appeal to any of the peoples already experiencing Nazi 
“ order.” 

Mr. Eden’s statement on the future of Abyssinia is a fore- 
shadowing of the British “ New Order.” The outline may 
be filled in more when there arises the question of what is 
to happen to Italy’s other African colonies. It is better to 
build up the picture in this way, piecemeal and in concrete 
terms, than to issue a vague and general statement which will 
carry little conviction. But there is a limit to delay. It will 
be well for Britain to take her stand, officially, on our concep- 
tion of the future European order, whilst there are still enough 
people in this country who can view the problems dispas- 
sionately. The experience of parachutists in our villages and 
Nazis on our shores, if only temporary, might well raise the 
temper of our people to a condition far from dispassionate. 


ISOLATIONISM’S RETREAT 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 
By Air Mail. 


HE President of the United States and his Administration 
on the one hand, and most of the common people of 
America on the other, are altogether sound in their estimate 
of the world challenge. They know that Adolf Hitler must 
be beaten, even if participation in the war formally by the 
United States is part of the price. In between the President 


and the people are a number of superiatively vocal isolationists. 
They do not really count for much. They have an inordinate 


strength in the Senate, but still far from a majority. At most 
they can delay some desirable steps, but probably not even 
that for long. They can principally make a great deal of 
noise and a number of mistakes. The people can see or sense 
the mistakes, and they are not deluded by the noise. 

There are, of course, other Americans who believe that war 
is the worst thing that could happen to their country—worse 
than a Hitler victory. But they are not really very numerous. 
Mostly, the isolationists are fighting a rear-guard action in which 
they are constantly revealed as having been wrong, and during 
which they steadily retreat. They are retreating before 
President Roosevelt now, protesting loudly. Making much of 
their noise are persons far from honest or innocent. Naturally 
the Nazis have agents here, and there are Communists, and 
they are to the isolationist groups what the Communist used to 
be to the old leftist united front. But these provable Nazi 
sympathisers are constantly being exposed by their own 
arrogance and blundering. 

The most egregious isolationist in early January (I have 
no way of knowing whether he will be forgotten altogether in 
a few weeks) is one Mr. Verne Marshall, a newspaper publisher 
of Iowa who formed the No Foreign Wars Committee. His 
group was evidently set up to publicise a story of “ peace 
proposals ” brought to the United States in late 1939 by one 
William Rhodes Davis. Mr. Davis is an oil-speculator who 
has sold much Mexican petroleum to Germany. He ‘s another 
of a long line of rather muddle-headed business-men who have 
been used as “ intermediaries ” by the Germans to confuse their 
victims just before some kind of an offensive was to be started. 
Similar types descended upon Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, France—and doubt- 
less even Britain. The game is now being tried on the United 
States. But to Americans Mr. Davis’ reputation was question- 
able, and it was only necessary to point out that his petroleum 
was being used to fuel planes against London to determine 
the public’s estimate of him. 

One by one, the honest and sincere isolationists are being 
won over by the logic of events, and principally the fanatics, 
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the knaves, the fools, and the stupid exhibitionists are deity 
left. One of the recent converts to common sense—a Prominer 
newspaper columnist—has asked a number of entirely Practigy 
and unsentimental questions which undermine the iSOlationie 
case. Here are some of them: 

Would you consider it a menace to the United State 
Japan held Hawaii? (Any isolationist would answer “ Yes” 
Would you feel that the United States had no cause for anzien 
if the Axis took over the Azores, which are closer to ow 
mainland than Hawaii? Would you feel there was no cause fy 
anxiety if the Axis occupied Dakar, which is closer to Braz 
than the Panama Canal is? Would you feel that we wer» 
secure in raw materials if Japan took over the East Indie) 
or Singapore? Would our problem in South America be cg, 
plicated if the Axis won, or more so if England won? Whig 
would make the Monroe Doctrine easier to uphold? 

If the Axis won, could our fleet remain in the Pacific? Hoy. 
without a two-ocean Navy which we cannot have for seven) 
years, would you protect the United States in both oceags 
If the axis won, do you think it would be easier or mo 
difficult to carry on foreign trade? Could we still condye 
trade as private individuals under the Axis form of bart? 
Do you believe it would make any difference in our econom 
and freedom if all of Europe, Asia and Africa were under Ny 
regulation? The British Empire has held enormovs work. 
power; would you trust that power more in British hand 
or more in the hands of the Axis? Do you think the chanox 
of working out some world collaboration for peace and orde 
would be better with tre British surviving or with the Ari 
group in command? If Hitler cannot literally attack our shores, 
do you think there are no other ways in which he could mk 
trouble for us? Do you think the whole security of the United 
States rests upon whether a hostile fleet could reach our shore, 
and that if nobody could approach our coasts we need ne 
be concerned with anything beyond that? 

These very practical questions are hard for the isolationiss 
to answer without giving up their case. And the fact of th 
matter is that logically, intelligently, and decently they ar 
unable to reply. That is why the:r present splurge in th 
headlines should not seriously disturb Britons. The real view 
point of Americans, as I said at the beginning, is expressed 
by the President and the common people. The popular view 
is shown in the latest Gallup poll. Of course, these polls have 
shown from the beginning strong majorities in favour of ad 
to Britain. But in the last days of 1940, citizens were asked 
“ Which of these two things do you think is the most important 
for the United States to try to do—to keep out of war ourselves 
or to help England win even at the risk of war?” The answer 
to this ultimate and vital question has progressed in this curve 
Stay Out A 
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In a word, the United States is now fully ready to continue, 
extend, and live up to its role as Britain’s arsenal of victory. Al 
the talk about bogging-down of defence production has bee 
seriously exaggerated. Compared with what is needed, we havt 
been going slowly. We must do, and will do, much bette 
But there is no sense in belittling the achievement thus far. Al 
that has been written in this correspondence in the past abou! 
America’s industrial might is still true. Plenty of mistake 
have been made, some of them by those placing orders. But 
the net result is far from discouraging. Take our much discuss? 
machine-tools industry, In 1929, at the height of the boom, 
total output was $185,000,000. In 1939, largely throug 
foreign orders, this was lifted to $200,000,000. In 1940, wit 
our own defence orders just beginning to take effect, the tom 
was raised to $400,000,000. In the coming year, it is ot 
fidently expected to be some $600.000,000. And in the dis- 
appointing aeroplane figures, with production in December dows 
to some 700 a month, there had been a vast changeover # 
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types. December's planes were immensely better than August’s, 
including heavier armour, more machine-guns and cannons, 
higher speed. New designs are now in production. Totals 
should mount speedily. 

And, most important of all, President Roosevelt is back in 
Undeniably, through mid and late 1940, the 
He was deferring decisions. Even his 
reeiection failed to give him the needed fillip. His long rest 
aboard the cruiser ‘ Tuscaloosa’ did the trick. He returned 
to Washington restored to his old fighting, clear-seeing, quick- 
deciding self. And the whole national fabric is beginning to 
respond. The President has delegated to others all tasks not 
directly connected with foreign policy or the defence pro- 
gramme. He starts work on them in his early-forenoon working 
hours in bed, and continues with them until late at night. He 
is still one of the soundest sleepers in responsible office—he 
works late and sleeps late. He is filled with his old gusto. All 
his visitors and most of his social guests talk shop with him, 
and he wants them to—all except his inseparable companion, 
who is Falla, a Scotch terrier named after one of his own 
rather swash-buckling Scottish ancestors. 


command. 
President was tired. 


A BELGIAN’S WAR-AIMS 


By LOUIS DE BROUCKERE 


UGHT we to concern ourselves here and now with war- 

aims? I fully appreciate the reasoning of those who refuse 
to recognise any other war-aim than the winning of the war, 
and who want to see concrete conditions created by victory 
before committing themselves to the conditions of peace. None 
the less, since peace remains the supreme objective without 
which everything else would be meaningless, it is necessary 
to understand what kind of peace we are fighting for, if such 
agonising sacrifices are to be accepted with eyes open. For 
the peace of tomorrow will be what the war has made it. It 
will be inspired by the same ideas. When Hitler is cynically 
enslaving his partner Italy he is with a sinister logic preparing 
that country’s “peace” in the framework of the general enslave 
ment. In the same way, if the Allies are to achieve, later on, 
that general co-operation in the cause of right which can alone 
save civilisation, a logical necessity no less implacable demands 
that they shall practise forthwith between themselves solidarity 
between equals, generous and confident, inspired by the samc 
principles and expressed by similar methods. We shall achieve 
successfully tomorrow only what we are already sketching out 
today, and the noblest dreams will remain sterile unless our 
action today is inspired by them. 

These reflections embolden me to present the observations 
which follow. My country, Belgium, can play only a very 
limited role in this conflict, but a certain role she is called on 
to play, none the less. She has rights to defend and duties to 
perform like the greatest State in the world. There are many 
reasons why my participation in the discussion should be 
modest, but I claim at least that it is not misplaced. Belgium 
has had long experience of foreign domination through the 
centuries. All the Powers which have sought the hegemony 
of Europe today have occupied it in turn and subjected it- to 
their empire. It is in these unpropitious circumstances that 
there has grown up in Belgium a national spirit, native and 
robust, capable of preserving its personality through so many 
vicissitudes. More than that, Belgium has been able to create 
progressively administrative, judicial and political institutions, 
distinctively its own, in short, all the organisms of a formal 
State, so that, when the hour of independence at last struck, 
nothing remained but to adapt this inherited experience to the 
hew circumstances for the State to appear fully equipped, fully 
Prepared, and to take forthwith its honoured place in the con- 
cert of nations. Thus history shows us both the strength of 
the will to independence which has ceaselessly animated my 
country and the gravity of the dangers to which this inde- 
pendence has been censtantly exposed. To put it at the lowcst 
ese dangers have not diminished. 
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Nowhere in the world, without question, do freedom and 
peace stand in greater need of an international guarantee than 
in the Low Couniries, where so many highways cross, where 
human activity is so intense, and on which so many envious eyes 
are cast. But what guarantee will be definite enough, and what 
form of organisation will ensure its effective operation? Events in 
the last quarter of a century have thrown much valuable light on 
those questions. Belgium lived originally under the common 
guarantee of the European Powers. In spite of that she was 
attacked by two of her guarantors in 1914, and, though she was 
loyally defended, and enabled thus to regain her liberty in the 
end, the system none the less failed to prevent either the inva- 
sion of my country or general war. In 1925 Locarno brought 
us a whole collection of new guarantees, which there were 
good reasons for thinking stronger than the old. Hitler, none 
the less, solemnly repudiated the engagements which he had 
no less solemnly contracted. Since then what remained of the 
system has disintegrated progressively. I simply record the 
fact, without seeking for the moment to allot responsibility. 

Belgium after that obtained two distinct guarantees, one 
given by France and the United Kingdom, the other by 
Germany. Then the history of 1914 was repeated. This time 
once more victory will deliver us, but war has not been avoided. 
After her renunciation at Locarno Belgium sought a new 
security in the tightening of the bonds which already united 
a certain number of small Western States. It is needless to 
dwell on the fundamental impotence of the Oslo Pact to pre- 
serve either general peace or the peace of its member-States. 
There is not, I imagine, a single reasonable Belgian who is not 
convinced of that after the experiences my country has been 
through. No form of regional union could by itself guarantee 
Belgian peace effectively or prevent the recurrence of a world 
catastrophe. Belgian peace could only be firmly based within 
a universal peace-system. 

But it is assuredly not enough that a peace-system should 
be universal, still less that it should be nominally universal, to 
prove itself completely effective. Witness the League of 
Nations. Experience has proved the exact value of the 
Geneva institution—and has proved equally its insufficiency. 
Geneva, too, must profit by the stern lesson of facts. I can- 
not develop that thesis here at the close of an article. I must 
be content with indicating briefly two of the indispensable 
conditions of success. The required union must be assured 
of the active co-operation of all the major democracies, that of 
the United States being particularly essential. We see more 
clearly every day what American assistance in the war is mean- 
ing. What might the star-spangled Republic not have effected 
for the preservation of peace if it had understood in time that 
its frontier is on the Rhine! It is necessary, too, imperatively 
necessary, that co-operation should be organised on the basis 
of a society of equals. I do not mean by that that States of 
every varying magnitude must command the same votes—that 
indeed would create flagrant inequality—but simply that the 
citizens of every State must have the same opportunity of 
exercising their legitimate influence over the discussions of the 
society, and find the same protection for their own peace and 
the same guarantee of their essential rights. Among these 
latter one of the most essential is unquestionably the right to 
national independence, that is to say the right for each State 
to regulate its own life freely in the organised world with the 
same liberty as the individual citizen enjoys within each 
State. 

The passion for this right runs strongly in the world. It 
is felt as ardently by peoples whom history has made small 
as by the most populous. I have tried to demonstrate that by 
the example of Belgium, but actually we are dealing with a 
fact which is completely universal—and very fortunate. The 
desire for independence must grow still stronger in proportion 
as the international solidarity of which it is the essential 
counterpart develops. For how in a united world would it be 
possible without it to preserve that diversity, that upsurge of 
individual and group originality without which there can be 
If it were necessary te demonstrate the 
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States of every magnitude, equally free and equally respected, 
and demonstrate further how invaluable this co-existence is, it 
would be sufficient to point to the example of the British 
Commonwealth, whose strength is so vastly increased by the 
complete equality of rights which exists within it between all 
those who enjoy Dominion status. But, let me hasten to add, 
the rights of small nations imply corresponding duties. It is 
by the full discharge of their duties during war that they may 
be assured of the plenitude of their rights in peace. 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
PARISH 


By ARCHDEACON FOSBROOKE 


NEMY action has intensified a problem which in any 
case the Church would have been called upon to face 
in the very near future. The appointment by the Church 
Assembly of a Commission on Parochial Endowments is in 
itself a proof that those responsible were not altogether un- 
mindful of the existence of the problem, which, in a word, is 
to make sure that there is a suitable parish church where and 
only where it is needed. It is indeed obvious even to a casual 
observer that there are a number of churches in districts where 
they are no longer required, and that there are many new areas 
which lack the advantages of their own parish church. Un- 
fortunately the work of the commission referred to has been 
suspended for the time being, but considerable progress had 
been made and many practical suggestions are incorporated in 
its interim reports. The commission, of course, came up 
against the hitherto impregnable fortress of the parson’s free- 
hold, but it was almost unanimously agreed that the existing 
anomalies could no longer be tolerated. For the incumbent 
of a country parish with a population of some three or four 
hundred people to be in receipt of an income of {£1,200 or 
£1,500 a year, whilst a neighbouring vicar with a population 
of ten or twelve thousand people has to endeavour to meet his 
responsibilities with £400 per annum, wants a lot of explaining. 
The admission of this problem involves the consideration of 
the whole parochial system, for it is obvious that the migration 
of population consequent upon the erection of industrial 
centres and also the growth of garden-cities, &c., has for all 
practical purposes obliterated old parochial boundaries and 
requirements. 


The position of what are known as the City Churches which 
exist near large civic centres has a direct bearing upon the 
situation. In many cases city parishes have no longer any 
resident population, and as a result the congregations of such 
churches have dwindled almost to vanishing point. The use- 
fulness in many instances has come to an end, though the cost 
of the living agents and the maintenance of the building and 
its services remain the same. It is, of course, well known that 
the late Bishop of London endeavoured to meet what he felt 
to be an intolerable situation in the City, but his efforts to 
find a solution were nullified by those who urged the historical 
or architectural claims of the buildings in question, and con- 
sequently the scandal, for it is nothing less, has been allowed 
to continue. 


In London itself and in many other cities, enemy bombs 
have helped to solve the question, and these redundant 
churches, beautiful as many of them undoubtedly were, have 
now been reduced to ruins. Whether we like it or not, the 
whole question will have to be faced, and my own view is that 
it ought to be faced now. When the war ends, the Church 
ought to have a clear-cut practical scheme which can be put 
into operation without delay. If she is going to wait until 
hostilities end, and is only then going to face the question 
by the appointment of a commission and all the delays which 
such procedure inevitably involves, there will be a time-lag in 
the life of the Church which will never be overtaken. Now 
is the time to make a practical survey of the position, and as 
a basis for future legislation it will have to be agreed that: 
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1. All parochial boundaries must be re-examined and j 
necessary revised. 

2. Parochial endowments must be fairly distributed, , 
provide reasonable remuneration for the living agen, 
necessary to carry on the parochial life of the Church, 


It would be necessary in the first instance to decide Which 
of the Churches damaged or destroyed by enemy action ap 
still necessary for the spiritual well-being of the area qp. 
cerned. In those cases where reconstruction is not thoyphy 
advisable the sites of such buildings can be sold, and th 
endowments pooled for the payment of living agents whe, 
they are found to be necessary, existing interests, of cour. 
being recognised. By this means a considerable sum shoyj 
be available for that reconstruction of the Church's [im 
throughout the country which will undoubtedly be necessary 
In addition it is reasonable to expect that under the Gover. 
ment’s War Insurance Scheme there will be a large lump sun 
payable to the Church authorities. The generosity of t 
Government’s insurance plan with regard to places of worship 
does not appear to have been sufficiently recognised, and th 
fact that no serious objection to the proposal has been raised 
in any responsible quarter is a high tribute to the value placed 
by the nation upon the spiritual efforts of the churches of ow 
land. 

There is still a third source from which a very large sum 
could be forthcoming, namely, a voluntary levy imposed upo 
all parishes whilst they remain undamaged. This is a matter 
of supreme importance which those in authority have for th 
most part overlooked. There have been various spasmodic 
efforts up and down the country, a Sunday collection in this 
diocese, a special effort on behalf of some stricken area in that, 
but no national effort has yet been organised, the nation 
character of the Church has not been emphasised, nor has ther 
been any effort to drive home the truth that those who ar 
strong ought to bear the burdens of the weak. If at the outs 
of the war or after the destruction of the first church in th 
country, such a national effort had been put into operation, 
the financial results would already have been very considerable. 
In some dioceses it has been arranged that every undamaged 
parish shall pay not less than five per cent. of its church collec 
tions into a central fund for the purpose indicated, and wher 
this has been done the response has been most encouraging 
From every point of view, quite apart from the financial result, 
some such national scheme should be organised without delay. 
With these three sources of financial support indicated above 
there should at the end of the war be a large capital sum a 
the disposal of the church authorities, and it is vital that the 
Church and country should know at the earliest possible 
moment how it is proposed that such money should be utilised 

The commission on damaged churches already set up by the 
Archbishops would appear, judging from its personnel, to & 
chiefly concerned with the object of restoring damaged build- 
ings and preventing any glaring errors being perpetrated 
such restorations. This in itself is no doubt good, but it is not 
enough. What is wanted is a commission with the ability 0 
visualise the future needs of the Church and country and t 
come forward with plans for each diocese, in order that the best 
use may be made of an opportunity such as has never occurred 
before and is unlikely to occur again. 

There is, for instance, the opportunity of making a real aod 
worthy contribution to the ecclesiastical architecture of th 
twentieth century. Man’s highest aspirations have found theit 
noblest outlet in the erection of temples made with hands, and 
the adornment of such buildings can prove a great incentive 
to worship. On the other hand the needs of the new order wil 
be of a very practical character. A church building of a new 
and modern type will in many cases be necessary; a new 
environment connected with the Church for the social life of 
the community will be essential. A type of what might 
called “ open-air” religion will be required to meet new social 
developments. It is, of course, acknowledged that our chie! 
energies must be directed towards the supreme purpose @ 
winning the war, and in this the Church has her part to play; 
but Church and State alike must be ready to face the probless 
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which peace will bring, and it is essential that the Church 
should face these problems now, so that when the war ends 
she will be in a position to go straight ahead with her plans 
and catch the imagination and invoke the assistance and 
allegiance of those new people who will be needed to create the 
“new order,” which will unquestionably be demanded. 

The reply which those in authority have so far made towards 
dealing with the situation is to postpone once more the meet- 
ings of those bodies which are supposed to voice the mind of 
the Church—the Church Assembly and the Convocations, so 
on this as on many other vital questions the National Church 
has no opportunity of giving a considered lead to the nation. 


THREE SCORE MILES 
AND TEN 


By GRAHAM GREENE 


NE cannot, unless one belongs to the Army of the Nile, 

travel very far these days, but a little book on Colloquial 
Persian which I picked up recently set me turning over all 
the old phrase-books which an Englishman gathers and puts 
away like the stray copper pieces left over from Mediterranean 
cruises—the piastre, the zloty and the rest. . . . An indefinable 
smell like sewage, a squashed raisin,complicated attempts to work 
out the price—of what?—in shillings on an inside cover, they 
bring back the hopes, the terrors, the illusions of travel that 
the accomplished linguist never knows. How the hopes of my 
first visit to Germany—in the happy days of Weimar and 
Wandervégel—were conditioned by a sentence in my English- 
German phrase-book which had been compiled by a German: 
“At least let the lady have a bed: as for myself, I can sleep 
upon straw.” 

Before going abroad we used to read guide books, look 
at picture postcards, but Gothic cathedrals and dubious 
anecdotes about Barbarossa go in at one ear—or eye—and out 
at the other. It is in the phrase-book that the whole spirit of 
a country seems, however fallaciously, to reach out an Ancient 
Mariner’s hand and grip our imagination once for all. “At 
least let the lady have a bed... .” There is a hint of romantic 
and illicit passion, of obscure Black Forest inns, of large pink 
knees and green corduroy knickerbockers, chivalry and senti- 
mentality and the smell of sausage... . It is no use telling me 
that Germany is not like that. 

No other phrase-book was ever quite so appealing: French 
ones were full of arguments with taxi-drivers—“I have 
given you your full fare,” and all the intricate business 
of buying a ticket in a theatre—it was all fun and finance 
—and one friendly country has left altogether too abrupt 
and unfair an impression: “ Waiter, this fork is dirty.” 
But Persian—no modern book of travel has promised so much 
as this phrase-boox. Dust and boredom in Teheran: statesmen 
in bowler hats: how right one was to believe that there was 
more to it than that. Never mind that you are feeling very 
ill already in Exercise 2 and the doctor is not in the house 
and Hassan is away in the bazaar and there is only bread on the 
table: the magic question is asked, “ Where is your home?” 
and the answer comes, “ My home is Isfahan.” 

In Isfahan there may not be a very good hotel—though one 
is rather too promptly recommended, probably by somebody 
with a financial interest, in Pahlavi Street (“Go by droshky, 
you will arrive there sooner ”’), and “ actually there is no water,” 
but life is decorative, lazy, timeless. “When were you 
born?” - “ Actually, I do not know, but my identity certificate 
says 1294.” No wonder the bargaining over the hand-drawn 
Isfahan work has an unurgent quality about it. 

“The price is 100 rials each.” 

“What! I will not give more than 50 rials.” 

“Sir, I gave go rials myself ; but never mind, I will accept 
70.” 


“an 


All right, I will take two, and give you 120 rials.” 
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“Very well, Sir ; goodbye.” 

And the workmen born in 1294 do not feel it necessary to 
conform to crude industrial standards. 

“Ali Jan, you are the laziest of all the men; why don’t 
you do your work? ” 

“What are you saying, sir? 
I don’t wish to work, I won’t.” 

“Very well ; as you like. You are discharged ; go to the 
office and get. your money.” 

“T shall complain to the police.” 

Compared with that of the German phrase-book, it is an 
oddly masculine world, and compared with the French it is 
frivolous in an unorganised hazy way. Domestic life is chancy 
and interrupted—“ What is the matter with the house-boy? 
Why is he shouting? “ He is fighting with the cook.” And 
the butcher in Shah Street has a sinister way with him: 
“ Come inside, Sir. I have some unusual things to show you.” 
that in another exercise we read: “ Where 
I came here to call on you, and 
your servant said you had gone out.” “I am sorry; I was 
rather ill through eating bad meat.” Perhaps it was the 
kabobs, for the cook, when he is not fighting with the house- 
boy, has dubious suggestions to make. 

I am very fond of Iranian pilau.” 
Would you like 


There is no compulsion ; if 


” 


Little wonder 
had you gone yesterday? 


“Can you make pilau? 

“ Yes, Sir, I can; I can also cook kabobs. 
some?” 

Food in Isfahan seems always a bit like that—strange in its 
appearance and unpredictable in its results. One remembers 
Flecker’s Hassan, the confectioner, and his sweets: “ Sweets 
like globes of crystal, like cubes of jade, like polygons of rubies,” 
and the pastries celebrated by the Second Kalandar in The 
Thousand and One Nights 

“ Sweet fine pastries 

Rolled between white fingers, 

Fried things whose fat scent lingers 

On him who in his haste tries 

To eat enough! 

Pastries, my love! 
“ Take this pill,” the Isfahan doctor tells us in Lesson 6, “ you 
will soon be better.” 

It is a much fuller world this than that of the French 
and German phrase-books, which seem to be inhabited almost 
solely by functionaries—policemen and postmen and porters, 
and those people just as forbidding as functionaries: the lynx- 
eyed woman who showed you to your seat in a French theatre, 
the aggrieved taxi-driver, and the unrelenting hotel-clerk. 
Europe is so old: it is as if history has borne too heavily on all 
these. Bismark stands at the elbow of the railway guard: “ This 
ticket is only available for a slow train,” and the tumbrils have 
rumbled constantly in the dreams of the concierge as she knits 
and knits. But the world for whom these young men were born 
in 1294 is altogether sunnier, and where can we find a more com- 
plete escape from the ruins of history than in the poetic pages 
of Colloquial Persian, in the company of Eshaq, and Ahmid’s 
father who is a painter, and Reza’s son whose house is “ tall,” 
and Mr. Hazar, the company’s clerk; where the water is bad 
and the child’s father is absent and Hassan, the driver, is 
always in the bazaar and the Qum mosque is beautiful and 100 
cases of tea have arrived in the Customs and the carpet-seller 
has brought some beautiful carpets, geleems and curtains, and 
“the ambassadors of the nations of the world are present’? 

“IT want to go to Isfahan; how can it be done?” 

“Do you want to go by taxi, or by charabanc?” 

If only it were as easy as all that; if only we could say like 
this phrase-book, “Have we not come quickly? We left 
yesterday, and arrived today.” How many miles to Babylon? 
Three score miles and ten. Can I get there by candle-light 

> 

“Sit down there ; now tell me, what did you see on the 
road?” 

“ Sir, I was asleep in the back of the car ; I saw nothing.” 

“ You always tell lies ; the road has many holes—how could 
you sleep?” 


” 
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MUSIC 
An Edwardian Symphony 

Last week’s programme of the Royal Philharmonic Society was 
designed to show something of what English composers have 
achieved in the course of three centuries. Byrd, Handel, Delius 
and Elgar were the names—and Handel ended up by being quite 
as much English as a German trained in Italy could be ; more so, 
perhaps, than the Yorkshireman Delius, trained in Germany and 
domiciled in France. 
When it comes to “ nationality,” Elgar, of course, stands out as 
the most English of them all, not because he used traditional 
melodies for the material of his music, as was the fashion with 
some of his contemporaries. His music was always an intensely 
personal utterance, recognisable at once by its inflexions, as one 
may recognise an individual voice over the telephone. And as 
Elgar himself was English to the core, it is hardly surprising that 
the tone of his voice embodied in his music should strike our 
ears as familiar and, therefore, set vibrating sympathetic chords 
in our memories. But, just for that reason, Elgar fails to evoke 
outside his native land anything more than the respect that is 
obviously due to a master-craftsman. Continental audiences do 
not respond to the individual note in his music, and regard it as 
pompous and boring, just as English audiences fail to perceive 
what the Viennese find to admire in Mahler’s interminable sym- 
phonies. That is to admit in Elgar the limitation of provincialism. 
He does not rise, with the great masters, above the limitations of 
nationality. Of course, it may be that an Englishman will never 
see in Brahms all that a German finds there, but at least he does 
see something. 

another limitation—or should we call it a 
characteristic? He was, more even than most artists, the expo- 
nent of contemporary ideas. His Second Symphony, which is 
the particular work in question here, was, indeed, in the nature of 
a conscious summing-up of the reign of Edward VII—a period 
at which Englishmen were on the whole rather less diffident than 
usual about their worth as a people, rather less inclined to that 
self-depreciation which the unfriendly disposed among our neigh- 
bours have always written down as hypocrisy. It was a period, 
too, of great opulence, when things were done “in style,” even 
though the style might strike the more sensitive observer as being 
too loud and vulgar for good taste. But at least it was a live 
and vigorous era. It was hardly to be expected, therefore, that 
one of its chief and most characteristic artistic products, this 
symphony of Elgar’s, would not strike a generation that was sick 
of the pomp and circumstance of war, and was even inclined 
weakly to surrender the glories of our blood and State at the 
bidding of a morbid conscience, as altogether too ostentatious in 
its self-glorification. Even from the decorative point of view its 
rich ornamentation and solid structure looked odd in an age of 
bare and unadorned steel frames. Young people who could see 
nothing in Kipling but a jingo ballad-monger would hardly be 
likely to see past the superficial adornments and pompous manner, 
which mark it as typically Edwardian, to the real nobility of 
Elgar’s musical design and of its spiritual content. Now that we 
have recovered, as a nation, from our late sickness and have new 
dangers to face, we may find encouragement in this grand and 
heartening picture of an earlier age of national endeavour when 
expansiveness and self-confidence were not thought bad form. 

DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


Elgar had 


THE CINEMA 


At the Regal.——** Arise My Love.” 
At the Regal. 
Tin Pan Alley, as its name denotes, is a musical picture. Set in 
the days of the last War, it is chiefly a vehicle for the revival of 
old song-hits, the chief of which is “ K-K-K-Katie,” but it also 
gives an opportunity to Miss Alice Faye to be winsome, and to 
Miss Betty Grable to show her remarkable legs. This is a gay 
piece, and, in parts, quite funny; it does not get anywhere in 
particular, but then that was not its intention; constructed on a 
well-worn formula, it is good entertainment for a drab afternoon. 
That the director should have dispensed with the very silly 
Armistice march at the end was, I suppose, too much to hope for. 
The best pictures still being action pictures, it was only to be 
that Hollywood would cash in on the Spanish Civil 
m the greater war now in progress. All the same, I find 
it; the is too fresh and too real to be 
n conventional heroics. Arise My Love, which begins 
n and ends shortly after the sinking of the ‘ Athenia,’ has 
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neither more nor less reality than the usual melodrama abou 
the American Civil War. I did not find it any the more py 
for being told that Miss Claudette Colbert, who plays the leading 
part, spent her time, when not on the set, organising a battalion 
of 400 women who knitted for the Red Cross. Since Hollywoo 
—always excepting Chaplin in his splendid isolation—is a cop, 
mercial racket, a war to Hollywood, even a contemporary wa. 
is just a Pandora’s Box of sensations, hot stories. 

If you do not mind this commercialisation of an internationg 
tragedy, you will probably enjoy Arise My Love, which is a gig 
combination of action, sentiment and comedy. Miss Colbert Plays 
the go-getting American newspaperwoman with her usyy 
efficiency, but I should have preferred to watch her very manner 
love-making somewhere else rather than in the Forest of Com. 
pi¢gne. Mr. Ray Milland, as the tough American airman who 
wins Miss Colbert in spite of herself, is a nice blend of th 
rugged and the happy-go-lucky. The supporting cast are good 
when they are being funny, but embarrassing whenever they stag 
to moralise. 

{t is to be hoped that there will always be Westerns, by 
the latest to come to London, Arizona, is very disappointing, |; 
has all the usual accessories—giant cactuses, covered wagons 
stampeding herds, a villain in a flowered waistcoat—but th 
tempo is shockingly slow, there is not nearly enough gun-play 
(contrast, for example, The Oklahoma Kid) and it plays for over 
two hours; by that time I should really have been pleased to se 
both the hero and heroine shot, but of course they weren’t. Miss 
Jean Arthur, who in a different kind of picture can be both 
amusing and charming, was badly miscast as the gun-toting 
heroine, and should never have been allowed her yards and yards 
of moralising about the need for law and order in the Arizon 
territory ; apart from being a bore she completely failed, when 
handling a gun, to make me believe she could use it. Mr. William 
Holden as the cowboy hero is a little better, but much inferior 
to earlier heroes of Westerns. Mr. Warren Williams is the tradi- 
tional villain of melodrama, but not a very good one. The suppor- 
assemblage of gamblers, drunks, pioneers, cowboys and 
from both sides in the Civil War, is shoddy and 
uninteresting. The Indian braves are as silly as usual. Arizona, 
I am afraid, is a flop. 

Also at the Regal is a new short British documentary, This Is 
England. This is an extremely able piece of work and very good 
propaganda without underlining. The photography is excellent; 
there are some beautiful shots of roof-tops and factory chimneys, 
Directed by Mr. Humphrey Jennings and with a commentary— 
in an American voice—by Mr. Ed. Murrow, it presents a moving 
and vivid picture of England, particularly industrial England, at 
war. The men and women selected in this film to be spokesmen 
of the working classes are all of the right type and speak their 
pieces very well. We need more films like this ; they are especially 
valuable for export to the United States. 
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soldiers 


Lours MAcNEICE. 


IN THE VILLAGE: BROADTOWN 
NOVEMBER, 1940 


I LooK at the conifers, the grey row of leeks, 

The buddleia now naked and the Michaelmas daisies: 
I can feel with its pom-poms the gentle cloth 

On the table inside: and the tall dog, gone white 


At the mouth, waves his tail and goes lazily 
etween the sweet-shop and chapel. How usual, 

Usual it seems: and yet what intricate 

Mean passions bend the daisies and finger 


The green pom-poms and how the smell of fear, 
Like a rotted nose, flavours the scene; and fluttering 
From the honey the Red Admirals of the buddleia 
Are dead. O Love 


Help me if I see now such sweet 

Trivial things loose in the great filthy 

Senseless cave of the human mind, where like a bat 
Ignorance stinks over the sucked bones 


And other debris of men, and the blind fish 
Move in the stream that moves to nowhere coldly from 
Nowhere and the white spider incuriously 
Hangs in the far corner. 
GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 
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THE FUTURE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Sir.—Without doubt the public schools in the past have served the 
needs of the nation well. Neither can the sincerity of the Headmasters 
be doubted. Many are probably glad to have the whip of economic 
necessity with which to urge the conservative Governors and powerful 
Old Boys into making social experiments which they themselves wel- 
come. Where the Headmaster of Rugby’s articles fill one with dismay 
js in the sacrifice which he asks the State schools to make to ensure 
the perpetuation of the public schools. The State system of education 
is beginning to feel its feet, to establish its own traditions, and to sink 
deep roots into the life of the community which u serves All this is 
threatened if the potential scholars and leaders of the secondary 
schools are to be snapped up in order to provide the public schools 
with better educible material than many of them have known for 
Furthermore Mr. Lyon suggests that the private preparatory 
He urges 















years. 
schools shall share the salvation of their “great allies.” 


that selected boys from elementary schools shall spend two or three 
years in preparatory schools. This would, of course, preserve the 
public schools from the inconvenience of having to change their age 
Suck, an expensive social novitiate 










of entry from thirteen to eleven. 
would, however, involve a boy in two changes of school instead of one, 
necessitate a decision when he was too young for it to be apparent 
which system suited him the best, and must “ blur, bemuse and be- 
wilder the whole educational system.” The effect of such changes 
must be chaos in the schools and confusion among the parents. 

Those engaged in State education might acquiesce sadly in the con- 
templated raid if they were convinced that it would be to their pupils’ 
best interests. But many cannot accept Mr. Lyon’s gigantic assump- 
tion that the boarding school constitutes the best education for clever 
boys. They believe that daily contact with the world in bus and train 
is better than monasticism; that the very difficulties a day-boy has 
in creating the right atmosphere for his homework is itself a valuable 
character training; that boys are often more natural with their parents 
living with them all the year round than returning to them for the 
holidays alone. Moreover it is possible to ask whether the community 
many public schoolboys learn to “love” extends far beyond the privi- 
leged class with whom they grow up. The side they play for is too 
often the side of their own class—and this through no fault of their 
own. The public schools have now no monopoly of the secret of 
teaching community sense, and religion itself, indispensable as that 
teaching is, can be, as Mr. Lyon says, “ absorbed in the atmosphere of 























the school’s life.” 

Our attitude depends on the kind of society we wish tor. The 
public schools have been homes of the privileged classes. We are now 
asked to create a new privileged class drawn from a wider area. Shall 
we not, as a result, have many a boy “ scorning the base degrees By 
which he did ascend”? If a boy goes from mine to public school, 
the chances are that he will never adapt himse’f successfully to his 
new fellows, while at the same time he is divorced from his old ones 
by virtue of his promotion And is it proposed that the immense 
difficulties of transition shall be undertaken by assistant masters, 
themselves the product of the old régime? If there is to be a fifty-fifty 
entry of boys there should be a fifty-fifty exchange of staff. Mr. Lyon 
deplores “tidying things up on the surface and persuading ourselves 
in the garden is lovely.” But is this not exactly what 

This simall infiltration of working-class children 
whole problem, creating not equal opportunity of 
new area of class consciousness. It would appeal 
more to parents who are social climbers than to the genuine working 
classes, who under blitzkrteg conditions part with their children only 
with reluctance and for a while. The contribution of the public 
schools must involve more root and branch changes than they con- 
template, if, as the Prime Minister hopes, “our society is to move 
forward.” 

I am happy to serve under an authority which gives a maintained 
school all the independence it needs to develop its life freely. If other 
authorities are less wise, surely that beteficent independence, which 
the public schools revere in almost mystical language, should be ex- 
tended to State schools, rather than that cramping interference should 
be extended to public schools?—Yours very truly. 

Raynes Park County School, S.W. 20. 
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JOHN GARRETT. 





Sik,—The Headmaster of Rugby takes rather a conservative view of 
¢ future of our public schools. I agree with him, at any rate in 
the main, that it is necessary to keep the individuality of each school, 
but he does not seem to realise that it is possible to preserve a 
tradition without preserving anachronisms. 

Most people are agreed that distinctions of class should now be 
removed as far as possible and that the public schools should set an 
example, but they cannot do this if they follow the niggardly method 
Suggested by Mr. Lyon. For if at first only a few are to be allowed 
to emter public schools from elementary schools, they will become 
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In view of the paper shortage it is essential that letters on these pages should be briet. 
duce the number of letters, but unless they are shorter they must be fewer. 
ot compression.—Ed., ** The Spectator’’! 






THE EDITOR 


We are anxious not to 
Writers are urged to study the art 


social outcasts there, if the ordinary public schoolboy is as snobbish 
after the war as he was before it (and there is no reason to suppose 
that he will not be). So from the beginning at least all those who are 
worthy of the best education should be sent to public schools from 
their elementary schools, in order that they may hold their own in 
numbers and so come to feel that they really belong to the school. 
In this way only can distinctions of wealth be broken down as quickly 
as possible and the principle of “equality of opportunity” estab- 
lished. ‘The staff, the situation of the scho4], and the peculiar nature 
of its buildings can be trusted to take care that its traditions are 
maintained. Under this arrangement, too, not only will the so-called 
lower classes learn much from the life of the so-called higher, but 
the higher classes will learn much from the lower. Mr. Lyon does 
not mention this as one of the advantages of throwing open the 
public schools, but nearly everyone will agree that it is so. For as 
he himself admits, the public schools as they are at present are far 
from perfect, and the influence of a new type of boy with a fresh 
outlook would improve them considerably. 

In the matter of religion, Mr. Lyon expresses the opinion of the 
Headmasters’ Conference in general. For me, this opinion is too 
reminiscent of Dr. Arnold’s ideal of sending out from the public 
schools “Christian gentlemen,” an ideal which has served its pur- 
pose and won the Boer War. The teaching of religion in the public 
schools must be fundamentally altered, not merely increased, if it 
is to take once again an important part in the school’s activities.- 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, T. D. ANDREW. 

New College, Oxford. 


Sir,—There is a potential snag in Mr. Lyon’s plan for the public 
schools so serious that it might, I should fear, prove fatal. Most of 
the State-supported boys would come from homes where a part at 
least of the public school code of ethics and manners would be 
rejected as artificial and its practice resented, even though the ground 
principles which really underlie it are common property. The point 
is this. What would happen to the relations between the “ trans- 
planted” boy and his parents, or, still more, between him and 
brothers or sisters at secondary schools, where codes of behaviour are 
different? 

To avoid tragic friction in home life, would not the boy have to 
(1) “leaven the lump,” or (2) slough part of his acquired code when 
at home, or (3) discover some other modus vivendt? As regards (1), 
one questions if the “lump” would in most cases consent to be 
“leavened ”; as regards (2), he could not temporarily drop his code 
without feeling a traitor, with all the psychological consequences 
The tact and mutual tolerance demanded by (3) would have to be 
exceptional. Unless these fears are exaggerated, or the cure easier 
than seems to be likely, Mr. Lyon’s plan might create social problems 
outweighing its advantages, besides containing the seeds of ultimate 
failure. At all events, its implications in the sphere of family relations 
deserve, I suggest, most careful consideration.—Yours faithfully, 

Ludwell House, Charing, Kent. G. E. HuppBarp. 


SCHOOL RELIGION 


S1r,—I have read with interest Mr. Lyon’s views on the advantages 
of boarding schools over day schools in matters of religion. But the 
public school chapel is almost invariably associated with “ compul- 
sory religion,” and I cannot agree that compulsory attendance at a 
chapel every day of the week can afford the benefit to be obtained 
by voluntary church-going in the home town. Has the nineteenth- 
century tradition of “automatic church parade” ever really 
challenged in some, or, indeed, in any, public school? The spiritual 
benefit of those boys eager to make the most of the advantages 
offered to them in the shape of a chapel is seriously impaired by 
the knowledge that there are among them a considerable portion of 
more or less unwilling conscripts. On the other hand, there : 
chance of inducing any change in the attitude of the latter, 1 
are forced to attend for quarter of an hour every weekday and an 
hour every Sunday a ritual which, for lack of variety and through 
much repetition, becomes meaningless. There can never be any 
really universal Christian spirit in public schools ull this extraordinary 
Compulsion and true Christianity cannot, it is 
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anomaly is rectified. 





well known, live together. Even at this most enlightened public 
school which I am privileged to attend, compulsory chapel is the 
order of the day, though the clergyman has actually 
expressed in private the definite view that a voluntary system should 


be substituted. Unfortunately, a large number of the governing body 


is in holy orders, and it includes a number of bishops; this would 
appear to gravitate against reform 

Mindful of the fate which overtook those who before me have 
attacked openly the established institutions of this school (not so 


add either my 


enlightened in this respect), I regret that I cannot 
humble servant, 


name or my address, so that I remain, Sir, your 
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Str,—The Headmaster of Rugby in his articles in two recent issues 
of The Spectator stated clearly his reasons in favour of the survival of 
the public school system; but we are in variance with him over his 
attitude towards boarding schools, and we do not think that a public 
school can offer an ideal religious foundation for after-life. For after 
a boy has been compelled to attend chapel services (in some cases every 
morning and both Matins and Evensong on Sundays) his reaction will 
perhaps be the cause of his not attending Church services for some 
space of time after he has left school. To a boy who is not par- 
ticularly religious at heart, chapel services become automatic and on 
occasions almost meaningless. In some schools it is even compulsory 
for boys of Jewish and Roman Catholic faiths te attend Church of 
England services. We feel that the whole religious education in public 
schools is obsolete and that compulsory worship is a bad relic of the 
last century.—Yours faithfully, L. SOLOMON. 
R. W. Monks. 


Cranleigh School, Surrey. M. G. MONTGOMERY. 


“BLACK RECORD ” 


S1r,—Miss Buller’s letter of protest (in your issue of January 31st) 
against Sir Robert Vansittart’s pamphlet Black Record seems to 
many of your readers to be very unjust. She impugns the historical 
accuracy of the narrative, but Sir Robert’s indictment of Germany’s 
behaviour to her neighbours finds abundant support in undeniable 
facts. She suggests that his outburst “savours of the pathological.” 
Are we, then, to assume that indignation against treachery and 
cunning and hideous cruelty is a pathological phenomenon? The 
truth surely is that no human being in a state of mental and moral 
health can possibly contemplate such incidents as the butchery at 
Rotterdam or the monstrous bestiality of which the Nazis have 
been guilty in Poland without fierce anger against the perpetrators 
of these foul deeds. All those who know but one tithe of the grim 
facts are ready to admit that no language is too violent to describe 
the deliberate and calculated cruelty of the Nazis. 

Miss Buller’s main complaint, however, is that Sir Robert has 
put a powerful weapon into the hands of Goebbels, a weapon which 
will be used for the purpose of “ uniting every German who is not 
retrograde.” In this way, she suggests, the pamphlet will simply 
strengthen German resistance and thus prolong the war. Her con- 
tention is that Sir Robert, by implication, has raised a threat to 
German Existenz—but there is not a syllable in the pamphlet from 
beginning to end which lends support to such an idea. Sir Robert 
is concerned simply and solely with the threat to the rest of mankind 
which is inherent in the treachery and brutality of German foreign 
policy, and in the glorification of war in which so many Germans 
indulge So far from supplying fuel for Goebbels’ propaganda-fire, 
the pamphlet deals precisely with such facts as the Nazis wish to 
keep from the German people. 

All citizens of this country who have been in close touch with 
the higher aspects of German life, its music, its literature, its science, 
its philosophy and its theology, who are aware of the debt they owe 
to the stimulus they have received from Germany in these depart- 
ments, and who have been the recipients of many acts of kindness 
at the hands of German friends—and Miss Buller is presumably 
one of these—are reluctant to believe that Germany is capable of 
the brutality which the pamphlet assigns to her in her dealings with 
her neighbours. As one who spent two years in German Universities 
I can understand that reluctance, and, indeed, was once foolish 
enough to share it. Yet of all the dangerous delusions which we 
can entertain just now, none is more dangerous than the idea that 
because Germany produced Kant and Hegel, Bach and Beethoven, 
Goethe and Schiller, she cannot possibly be guilty of sheer brutehood 
in international affairs, for the plain facts indicate that she is capable 
of such brutehood and that the Nazi party glories in it. There are 
two streams of tendency in German life, the one is cultural and 
idealistic while the other is militarist and barbaric, and it is the 
representatives of the latter tendency that rule the roost and deter- 
mine foreign policy. 

In my student days in Germany I was often shocked by the brutal 
sentiments to which even the more decent Germans often gave 
expression. Let just one example suffice. I was present at a meeting 
of the Internationaler Studenten Verein at Berlin University in 1911. 
The speaker that night was Professor Lasson. The chairman, in his 
opening remarks, pointed out that the Verein existed to encourage 
brotherly relations between students of different nations and races. 
Professor Lasson brusquely swept aside what the chairman had just 
said by opening his speech with the remark: “We may all be 
brothers, but don’t brothers fight?” Nazi brutality has deep roots 
in the German character. Hitler could not possibly do what he is 
doing unless his barbarous notions were endorsed by millions of 
people in Germany. What applies to Nazi brutality applies also 
to Nazi mendacity. Hitler has not invented the big lie as part of 
political technique—he is simply following in the footsteps of his 
predecessors. I was in Berlin on July 31st, 1914. On that day, 
the then Kaiser told a crowd of Berliners massed in front of his 
palace in Unter den Linden that in the midst of the deepest peace, 
without any provocation on Germany’s part, and without any declara- 
tion of war on their part, Germany had suddenly been attacked by 
her enemies on every hand! 
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Sir Robert Vansittart has done a great service to mankind by 
making it so clear that there is no hope of real peace for the World 
at large and no hope for Germany herself until some Millions g 
people in that country have undergone a change of heart, and have 
genuinely renounced their glorification of war, their Joa 
cunning and brutality, and their desire to dominate the whole worj 
by methods which are similar to those adopted by the ancient 
Assyrians and Babylonians. L. H. Marsnaty. 

Rawdon College, Leeds. 


Sir,—Will Mr. P. F. Wiener tell us exactly what he has in mind 
when he writes of “the real German reformation ” for which “ decent 
Germans have looked for a long, long time to the great democracies” 
for help in bringing about? Assuming the truth of Mr. Wierier’s 
contentions about the German people, many of us are at our wits’ 
end to conceive what can be done to bring about such a change 
that which he implies.—Yours faithfully, A. G. Tanstey. 
Grantchester, Cambridge. 


LIFE UNDER A TYRANNY 


S1r,—The Duke of Bedford’s sincerity is as obvious as the fact thy 
some injustices and cruelties have been committed against Conscien. 
tious Objectors and suspected and arrested Fifth Columnists js | 
fear, undeniable. None the less, his letters evince an inability tp 
maintain any sort of proportion in the estimate of these wrongs which 
is simply staggering, not least to those of us whose sympathies have 
been consistently with radical reformers, and who number intimate 
friends among Christian pacifists. 

I utterly dissent from his contention that the gulf between sup. 
porters of the Nazi and of the British Governments is less wide 
than that between the supporters of either and their fellow nationals 
who rebel against their government. To most liberal-minded and 
informed people the same gulf divides the British democrat from the 
Nazi as divides the Nazi from his victims, for we feel that the cause 
of the latter, the democrats and Christians and peace-lovers of 
Germany, is also our cause; whereas an almost unbridgable chasm 
divides us from those who are systematically repudiating, both in 
theory and in practice, the whole tradition of Christendom. On the 
other hand, the German rebel has at least certain things in common 
with his oppressors, which we have not, a common language, habits 
of mind, and local attachments. 

The Duke dismisses, apparently, as beneath serious consideration, 
the carefully sifted and compiled evidences of brutal persecution in 
the Government White Paper. Has he ever even looked at the doc- 
ment? Has he ever talked with any of the victims of Dachau and 
Buchenwald? Does he imagine that the worst count against the Nazis 
is social discrimination against, or economic disabilities imposed upon, 
Jews, or that only Jews have been their victims? And does he 
attach no corroborative importance to the strongly preponderating 
opinion in Eire or in the U.S.A., where a public that has had oppor- 
tunity to hear all that could be said by way of exculpation has 
reached a decisive verdict? 

Such deplorable incidents as have occurred in this country will, we 
may well hope, be exposed by such criticism as the Duke is (i 
England but not in Germany) at liberty to make in the public Press 
or in Parliament, and a beginning has been made already. But to say 
that there is no discernible difference between the two Governments 
policies regarding the treatment of political prisoners is fantastic 
There is, for one thing, all the difference in the world between 1 
policy born of the war emergency and one that expresses the standing 
political doctrine developed in peace-time, and avowed without scruple 
or compromise, according to which criticism is always faction and 
opposition treason. 

The Duke does not think the Nazis encourage informing against 
members of one’s own family; mainly, it would seem, because a Nadi 
official assured him that such a practice would not make for the 
true unity of the State. I believe there is, in fact, ample evidence 
of the practice for those who are prepared to hear disconcerting things 
about Germany, but in any case the argument, which seems to tht 
Duke so “ logical and convincing,” is singularly naive. It might as 
well be argued that slavery did not make for cruelty because it was 
always to the interest of the slave-owner to keep his human material 
healthy and fit. Institutions like slavery, and political systems like 
Nazism, breed cruelties and mistrust inevitably out of their inner 
nature. It is perfectly true that they thereby tend to frustrate them- 
selves. But then self-frustration is the nemesis which soon or late falls 
upon injustice.—Yours faithfully, Joun W. Harvey. 

6 Claremont Grove, Headingley. 


Sir,—If the Duke of Bedford would explain whether he believes that 
a letter like his own in the last issue of The Spectator could & 
published in the German Press, your readers would at least be able 
to judge whether his expression of doubt about the relative degree 
of freedom in Germany and this country is based on misinformation 


wish to suggest— 
F. A. HAYEK. 


or is prompted by motives which I do not 
Yours, &c., 
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GOD AND EVIL 


gir,—Many Christians beside myself must have heartily welcomed 
Dr. Joad’s observations upon “Dualism.” To the common man 
life is dualist. He is aware of two unseen forces outside of himself 
appealing to him, the one holy and brave, the other sinister and 
craven, and to allow for one single moment that evil derived from 
God cripples him in his struggle. What is absolute is the antithesis 
between the two. “Simon, Satan hath desired to have you, that he 
may sift you as wheat: but I have prayed for thee that thy faith 
fail not.” 

We cannot too often assert (1) that the origin of evil, as William 
Law savs, is utterly remote from God ; (2) tha: the origin of evil 
is veiled in impenetrable mystery ; (3) that to Christian, in contrast 
to philosophic, conceptions there is no such thing as equal dualism. 
The early Church, faced by the ordeal of their age, were sustained 
by the certainty of the ultimate triumph of God over Satan. In the 
yigorous language of the Apocalypse, the Devil they foresaw was to 
be “cast into the lake of fire.” “God must reign till He hath put 
ali enemies under His feet.” 

Far, therefore, from dualism involving, as Mr. C. S. Lewis fears, 
“a real step backwards,” it would seem to give fresh incentive to 
Life may be a grim struggle: yet, so we but keep fighting, 


religion. 

Ged is with us in the battle. And as to the issue there can be no 

doubt. H. G. WARRINGTON. 
Liverpool. 


§Sr—I have nothing to add to what Mr. Lewis has said about 
Dr. Joad’s suggestion that it is at least possible that we shall have 
to be content after all with a dualistic solution of the problems 
involved in the existence of evil in the world. What I want to do 
js to challenge a large part of Dr. Joad’s original premises. He 
assumes, as did Canon Peter Green (to say nothing of Origen long 
ago) before him, that “ Nature,” below the level of man, suffers from 
the workings of evil, and is “red in tooth and claw” in consequence. 
But is not this to beg the whole question? Does “ Nature,” when 
viewed by and large, present us with a spectacle of unrestrained, 
unnecessary and wanton crueliy? Do the “creatures of the wild” 
sem, so far as such adjectives are applicable to irrational beings, 
unhappy and fear-ridden? Have we any justification for thinking 
that physical pain is either, on the one hand, as physically painful to 
them as would be our pains in similar circumstances, and, on the 
other, that pains present any “problem” to them and set them ask- 
ing humanity’s bitter question, “Why?” On the contrary, all the 
evidence, of which there is no little, points all the other way. Here I 
must anticipate a protest. Let no one quote the so-called “ domesti- 
cated animals.” They—such a tiny fragment of the zoological 
“world”—are “unnatural,” “spoilt” animals with natural instincts 
blunted through disuse, and, possibly, rendered more physically sensi- 
tive by the ministrations of their human owners! 

Nature kills to live (and so does man, being part of Nature), but 
she does it swiftly, neatly and (I believe) painlessly. Of moral evil 
—ie., the perversion of natural powers and functions to other ends 
than the “fulfilment of the Law ”—she knows nothing. Evil, .if it 
means anything, means self-assertion and failure, in consequence, to 
achieve the Purpose of Life. There is nothing of this “below the 
level of man.” No! I am not forgetting the “horrors of parasitism,” 
s often quoted in this connexion, and much else of a like kind. 
Horrors they may seem to us when measured by our own experiences, 
but that is not to say that to the irrational wild things they are 
“horrible” at all. And parasitism in the human species is, so far 
as my knowledge of such matters goes, always the result of the 
vination of life by breaches of natural law. 

If, however, all this seems to anyone too slick and easy, may I 
suggest another line of approach which, though I have not found it 
particularly helpful, may be worth following out by those to whom 
“pain” and “evil” seem much more nearly synonymous terms than 
they do to me? “Natural law” covers man’s physical life as well 
as that of the “lower animals,” though in his case modified and 
conditioned in its operation by man’s possession of other powers 
than instinct. All “Nature” is one and its mutual interdependencies 
innumerable. May it be that man’s “sin ”—his failure to “keep 
the Law ”—his selfishness, his unwillingness to guide his life by higher 
Principles than those which are involved in the achievement of 
pleasurable sensation on the lower planes of being, has thrown the 
Whole scheme out of gear? Are we seeing “Nature” rendered 
“unnatural” because one department—and one only—of her economy 
has “taken the wrong turning ”?—Yours, &c., 

All Hallows-on-the-Wall, E.C.2 H. MARTYN SANDERS. 


UNEQUAL SACRIFICE 


Sir —Your article on “ Building for the Future” raises prospects of 
happier times in a reformed Britain. Most of the projected changes 
can only be considered and planned now, for the effort of winning 
the war takes most of the time of the Government, and ways and 
means must be found later. 

But it is not, I think, sufficiently appreciated that a more imme- 
diate provision il remedy is necessary to maintain the recognised 
Principle of equality of sacrifice in war-time. The destruction of 
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civilian lives and property makes this war unique in the history of 
this country, and raises problems which have not been anticipated 
until the last few years. The most glaring example—the destruction 
of public buildings and private houses—is being dealt with by the 
Government on the sound principle of distribution of loss among all 
property-owners—the distribution might well have been even wider. 

But there are very many examples of unfair incidence of loss 
directly or indirectly due to bombing, or the evacuation caused by 
bombing or the threat of it. Such are: loss of business or pro- 
fessional practice ; inability to pay rent; inability to meet obligations 
caused by the failure of others to pay rent; inability to fulfil con- 
tracts made in good faith in peace-time; the liability of mortgagors 
to mortgagees ; and many others. 

Now it must be freely admitted that very complicated situations 
arise, and that anything like complete equality of sacrifice is impossible. 
Fortunately, most citizens of this country are reasonable, fair-minded, 
and even generous ; and most of the problems are solved by negotia- 
tion, concession and compromise. But there remains a residuum of 
selfish people who are unmoved by such ideas, and their insistence 
on their immediate rights may have the effect of bringing ruin on a 
man who may only need time now, and for a period after the war, 
to rehabilitate himself. The tragedy of the situation, then, is that 
the law is inadequate for the protection of the victim. It needs no 
argument to show that the literal interpretation of a law made, say, 
fifty years ago, when conditions as they are today were not even 
contemplated, must often be fraught with injustice to the individual, 
and bring discredit on the laws themselves as the expression of 
equity. 

This matter has a wider bearing than that of unequal sacrifice. 
There are many public-spirited people today who are so harassed 
by trials and the struggle for self-preservation and for the main- 
tenance and education of their families as to be hampered in their 
war-efforts of one kind and another. 

Would it not be possible for the Law Officers of the Crown to 
contrive a measure which would postpone irrevocable settlements 
at the present time, and provide for decisions by tribunals after the 
war based on principles of equity and justice? War Emergency 
legislation is too narrow in scope.—Yours faithfully, 

57 Harley Street, W. 1. NORMAN BENNETT. 


MR. PIPER’S HERESIES 


Sir,—Mr. Williams-Ellis brings the awful charge of being a romantic 
against Mr. Piper because he wants to see castles, abbeys and tumuli 
left as they are without being tidied up by the Office of Works. 

May I remind Mr. Williams-Ellis of the results of similar tidying- 
up in Rome? Mussolini had all the ruins of Rome tidied and 
cleaned, with the result both that they lost their romantic Piranesi-ish 
beauty (to which Mr. Williams-Ellis objects so much) and also that 
more damage was done to the fabric by this so-called restoration 
than had been caused by nature in four hundred years. 

Surely, however, the real trouble is that the sole criterion accepted 
by the Office of Works of whether a building is worth preserving is 
that of age. 

In London, since the last war, the Adelphi, Old Regent Street, 
Berkeley Square and Devonshire House have perished ; what there is 
left of Park Lane is doomed ; and the proposal to pull down Carlton 
House Terrace and erect a mammoth skyscraper on the site was 
only defeated by the spontaneous and unanimous anger of the general 
public. Surely Mr. Williams-Ellis will agree that these were build- 
ings of the greatest architectural importance—of far more importance 
than any number of castles or tumuli, and that most of the buildings 
erected in their place are entirely unworthy of replacing the archi- 
tectural treasures of the largest city in the world? 

Why could not the Office of Works, which Mr. Williams-Ellis 
calls the “most efficient custodian and official guardian of our 
national monuments,” do something about that? 

I, in my romantic way, would rather have one Old Regent Street 
than most of the castles and all the tumuli in England put together. 
—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, J. A. GERE. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 


THE INDIAN DEADLOCK 


S1r,—To argue that an Indian majority has a right in the name of 
democracy to impose its will on Indian minorities because, under 
wholly different conditions, majority rule seems natural to us in Great 
Britain is to make very large and unwarrantable assumptions. More- 
over, if Miss Royden will turn to actual existing institutions she will 
find that the American constitution (unlike our own) is mot based on 
majority rule. That constitution safeguards the rights of individuals 
and of the several States which make up the American Federation ; 
and these rights cannot be taken away by the mere will of the 
majority, but only by a complicated process involving the consent of 
two-thirds of Congress and three-quarters of the States. But further 
—when the American constitution was adopted (and we are concerned 
in the case of India with the adoption of a constitution and not 
merely with its working as an existing institution) the consent of 
each separate State was needed. If this was so in the case of the 
adoption of the American constitution by a comparatively homogeneous 
population, how much stronger is the argument against decision by a 
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mere majority in the infinitely more complicated circumstances of 
India 

This is eminently a case in which a careful and thoughiful approach 
to the problem to be soived leads to a reversal of those first impres- 
sions which, however generous in their origin and intentions, may 
prove to be based on a false analogy and a misapprehension of the 
real facts of the situation.—Yours faithfully, H. Harotp Porter. 

Fossedene, Mount Pleasant, Cambridge. 


“THE CASE OF THE U.D.F.”’ 


“When I use a word,” said Humpty-Dumpty, “it means just 
I choose it to mean—ncither more nor less “ Partisan!” 
the Northern Ireland Minister for Public invoking 
those with a knowledge of Irish affairs” (although Stormont Castle 
is the last place to find any with a knowledge of Irish, as distinct 
from Ulster, affairs). I prefer to invoke those with a knowledge of 
the English language and to leave my article to speak for itself. By 
his strange linguistic convention the Minister doubtless hoped to 
discredit the main theme of my article on the U.D.F This was an 


STR, 
what 
says Security, 


enquiry into the wisdom and legality of using the Police Forces of 
Northern Ireland as a Defence Force ; but the Minister has carefully 
avoided all reference to this aspect of the matter. I challenge him 
to disprove my thesis that his Government’s action is illegal and 
unconstitutional. 

My article is dubbed “ partisan” because I said that “all who 


desired the Union of Ireland in opposition to the Northern Govern- 
ment were branded as potential Fifth Columnists.” But a statement 
of fact cannot so easily be set aside. Will Mr. MacDermott deny that 
this was the clear meaning behind the late Lord Craigavon’s state- 
May 22nd? 

As I was at some pains to explain, the fears and suspicions which 
I dealt with are not confined t® any one political party or section of 
the community, but are found even in the ranks of the U.D.F. 
itself. Will Mr. MacDermott tell us why the widespread demand 
among the Defence Volunteers to be taken over by the military has 
not been met? If, as he seems to imply, the British military authori- 
ties have refused to take over control, thai still does not legalise his 
Government's action. His letter, if anything, confirms my suspicion 
that the legal and constitutional issues have never been referred to the 
in London 


ment of 


competent authority 

Having ignored my main points, Mr. MacDermott concentrates his 
attack on the suggestion that the Northern Ireland Government took 
advantage of the invasion threat to add to the strength of its own 
forces. His contention fails because it is an undeniable fact that his 
Government did expand its Special Constabulary under the threat 
of invasion—with what ultcrior motive, if any, is beside the point 

Mr. MacDermott says “it is impossible to raise an effective armed 
force quickly without an administrative basis to work upon,” and goes 
on to say that the Territorial Army Associations provided that basis 
in Great Britain, but that Northern Ireland, lacking such an organisa- 
tion, was forced to use the U.S.C. as the only alternative. The 
excuse is palpably specious, for the very good reason that the T.A. 
Associations were not used to raise the L.D.V. in Britain and only 
came into the picture some time after its inception. The initial 
enrolment and organisation of the L.D.V. proved that, in Britain, it 
was possible to raise an armed force without any existing administra- 
tive basis to work upon. That the Stormont Government deemed it 
impossible in Northern Ireland is eloquent of the dangerous lack of 
sympathy between that Government and the people they rule. 

For the rest, Mr. MacDermott’s letter amounts to little more than 


statement that, in practice, the U.D.F. is 


an endorsement of my 


training and working with the Army rather than the Police. His 
silence on the larger issues is significant.—Yours faithfully, 
8 Wellington Park, Belfast. DONALD TAYLOR. 


THE S.S. ‘DUNERA’ 


Sir,—In his letter describing the treatment of a Sherborne deportee, 
Mr. E. H. Pease accuses the captain, officers, crew and guards on 
board the s.s. ‘Dunera’” of grossly inhuman behaviour. May I 


suggest that, for the sake of their own good name and the peace of 
mind. of their friends and relatives who may possibly have read 
Mr. Pease’s letter, these men should be given an opportunity of 
clearing themselves of these charges?—Yours faithfully, 
21 Perne Road, Cambridge EpitH R. WALKER. 
[An inquiry into the facts regarding the ‘ Dunera’ has been promised 
in Parliament.—Eb., The Spectator.) 


TICKETS FOR FIRE WATCHERS 


Sir,—The railway companies are refusing to issue workmen’s tickets 
to night fire-watchers proceeding to their duties in the evening. I 
have taken up the matter with the Ministry of Transport, who refuse 
to intervene. It seems to me that the attitude of the railway com- 
panies is contrary to public policy, and particularly unwise at a time 
when they are operating under Government guarantee.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, H. W. Yoxa.. 

The Condé Nast Publications, Ltd., 1 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
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Swan Battle 


Six swans, two parents and four cygnets, ruled the lake all summe 
At the first sign of severe frost six strange adult birds appeared 
from the direction of the coast. The lake was almost entirely sealed 
with black smooth ice, but there began in the morning a great battle 
for possession, which reached its height in the afternoon Taking of 
from the north shore, the strange swans repeatedly made Savage 
power-dives of a hundred yards, dashing madly at the defending 
birds. The end of each power-dive was a great slithering gig 
sometimes on the feet, sometimes on the breast of the bird. Qgq. 
sionally, unable to take off again, the birds struggled furiously " 
make contact with each other, spreading their wings, flopping On the 
ice, and then rowing themselves along, fierce, hissing, rather com 
Sometimes they tired of it and retreated, as if to plan fresh strategy 
Presently the cygnets rose and flew far up the lake and found 4 
stretch of ice-free water. Soon the strange birds were in pursuit an 
the battle began again, a series of pursuit flights now, ending at kg 
in the same floundering crash-dives on the ice his struggle fo 
possession went on all that day But in the morning the two sway 
and the four cygnets were still there, serenely breaking the thine 
edges of ice with their breasts, and I could hear the thin cries of th 
raiders as they flew away above the winter mist, turning outward 
towards the coast agaia. 


More Uncommon Vegetables 


Several correspondents have asked for more details of the asparagus 
pea, which I mentioned on December 27th. Miss Eleanor Sinclair 
Rohde, who has often written of uncommon veéeetables, is one ¢ 
the very few seedsmen to offer seed of this pea She offers other 
interesting varieties—the Jersey bean, a stringless c%ttager’s bean from 
the Channel Islands, a pea-bean, a purple-podded pea, and a carmine. 
podded bean, almost lost to cultivation, described as the Robin bean 
In addition to these little-known beans, an advertisement in The 
Spectator of last week offered honey-beans. It is not generally known, 
I think, that tomatoes may also be had in many uncommon forms 
In addition to the golden-skinned varieties, it is mow possible to get 
varieties resembling plums, pears and peaches, or growing in bunches 
of small fruit, like currants, or layer fruits, like grapes. ll these, 
excellent for salads, respond to ordinary tomato cultivation 


Medicinal Herbs 


No paragraph of mine has created more interest, I think, than that 
in which, late last summer, I gave some details of the current prices 
of medicinal herbs. The year was too old and the blitz too vigorously 
young to enable possible collectors of herbs to have much luck 
Among other misfortunes, the wholesale herbalists, Brome and 
Schimmer, were bombed out and their stock destroyed — Ever since 
that time correspondents, from as far away as Kenya and South 
Africa, have written to ask for details of how to gather herbs and 
dispose of them and to inquire if Messrs. Brome and Schimmer 
are still in existence. I am glad to say that they are in existenct, 
trading vigorously and paying occasional cheques, I believe, to enter 
prising Spectator readers. Very shortly I hope to give their new 
address and some idea of their current requirements and _ prices 
Meanwhile it should be remembered that there exists this year a 
excellent opportunity not merely to gather herbs, but to cultivate 
them. Many are annuals of simple cultivation, seeds of which may 
be bought from most regular catalogues. 

In the Garden 

Many gardeners, like myself, see no practical purpose in trying 
to grow mixed borders of flowers and vegetables, but where flower 
beds are cleared twice a year there is no reason why flowers and 
vegetables should not be grown as successive crops. Some suggested 
combinations: Early potatoes (plant March), followed by scarlet 
salvias (plant June); early carrots (sow March), followed by a late 
sowing of nemesias (June); early lettuce (March and April), followed 
by dahlias (plant June); alternating: late tulips, such as the 
magnificent Breeder and Mendel types as a change from Darwins 
(plant now), followed by late potatoes, carrots or leeks (early June); 
spring-sown annuals, of which the varieties are endless (March), 
followed by late turnips (August) or spring cabbage (September 
It would be even possible, I think, to plan for three crops. For 
example: polyanthus (plant now), followed by early potatoes (late 
April), followed by outdoor chrysanthemums (transplanted from 
nursery bed in August). Meanwhile spring leaps forward. Snowdrops, 
crocuses of many species, heaths, aconites, grape hyacinths, primulae 
and primroses all bloom. Wild violets emerge from under snow. The 
temptation to be incautious, to make a sowing of carrots, beams, 
potatoes, onions and lettuces under glass, should not be resisted. Fot 
seeds, capture and save heat in the greenhouse by means of a forcing 
frame. In this way a temperature of 60-70 degrees can be easily 
maintained within a confined area by a minimum expense of fuel 

H. E. Bates. 
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Books of the Day 


The Hour and the Man 


ie; Winston Churchill’s War Speeches. Compiled by 


Battl 
- (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 


Randolph Chur hill. 

We have it on the authority of Cassius that Julius Caesar bade 
the Romans mark him and write his speeches in their books. We 
owe the record of the speeches of the leader of our day not to his 
own inspiration but to the suggestion and selection of his son, and, 
surely, a son neve! undertook a more grateful task. Some of us 
will recall the delight with which we read Mr. Churchill's bio- 
graphy of his father. That was thirty-five vears ago. Now a 
younger Randolph pays, in turn, his tribute to his father. What- 
ever the inspiration, we can be grateful for another Churchill book 
to put alongside Arms and the Covenant, and that earlier volume, 
Liberalism and the Soctal Problem. This new book divides itself 
into three parts: ‘he speeches made by Mr. Churchill as a private 
member; those made as First Lord of the Admiralty; and the war 
speeches of the Prime Minister 

Many histories of this time will come to be written, but none 
will be better than this Just as Wordsworth’s “Sonnets to 
Liberty,” read with their connecting story, make almost the best 
history of our struggle with Napoleon, and Abraham Lincoln’s 
speeches and letters give us the best history of the American Civil 
War, so these speeches (admirably elucidated by Mr. Randolph 
Churchill’s summary of events) give us the best and most authen- 
tic history of this war 

Although the temptation will be to turn at once to the war 
speeches of the Prin.e Minister, where our master of English prose 
rises to the height o, his great argument, the earlier speeches made 
before the war (filling nearly one-third of the book) deserve close 
reading. Here we have the story, which posterity will study with 
amazement, of the warnings that were unheeded, the undisturbed 
complacency of those charged with the awful responsibility for the 
defence of this nation, and the blindness of those who because of 
their high position should have been the seers of the people and 
the guardians of their interests. It was only when Hitler marched 
into Prague that “the damnable outrage opened the eyes of the 
blind, made the deaf hear, even in some cases the dumb spoke.” 

It is a disturbing thought that, as a result of the electoral truce, 
the British people will have to endure the continuance of a parlia- 
mentary majority—the blind and the deaf and the dumb—whose 
failure to discharge their trust is, on Mr. Churchill’s own showing, 
largely responsible for the jeopardy in which we stand today. 

The later speeches of the book will be read without controversy 
and with gratitude. Happy is the nation that in its hour of need 
can find the man. The people of the Northern States in America 
came somehow to believe that Abraham Lincoln was the direct 
gift of Providence in the dark peril of the Civil War. The 
preparation of the man coinciding with the unfolding of the 
event is almost the highest point in the epic of America. France 
today has suffered defeat and humiliation largely because there 
was no man t§ whom the people could turn in the hour of their 
extremity. France had no Churchill, no Roosevelt, no Metaxas. 
Happily for us the man was there, fashioned, disciplined and 
equipped. Whatever may be thought of the ways of Providence, 
and however readily we may brush aside Milton’s proud con- 
fidence in God’s dealing with his Englishman, we can yet rejoice 
that the man was there. Behind the speeches recorded in this 
book, and further back than their immediate preparation, there 
is the remarkable apprenticeship. We may, indeed, take these 
things for granted, but the historian of the future will have more 
to say. He will dwell upon the amazing coincidence that the son 
ot an American mother was called to lead the British nation at a 
tme when the unity of the English-speaking people was the 
supreme consideration in their hour of crisis. Lord Randolph’s 
father and mother did not approve that early courtship, but happily 
their objections were overruled, with the result that the Potomac 
flowed into the Thames. How did it come to pass that the 
chronicler of the last great war has become the leader in this 
later and vaste struggle? How is it that the historian of the war 
against the menacing tyranny of Louis XIV is today foremost in 
the resistance to Hitlerism and the Nazi power? Is it a mere co- 
incidence that the biographer of the great Duke of Marlborough 
Is now called on to apply all the lessons taught by his mighty 
forebear as to the hegemony of Europe, the virtue of sea power 
and the significance of the Mediterranean? What happy con- 
spiracy of circumstance gave us at this most critical hour our 


fading | statesman and our foremost orator, endowed with 
incoln’s power of speaking right home to the hearts of the 
People? 

It is no little thing that the Prime Minister in this our finest 


hour is hims 
in this book is 1 
sent Parliament 
history at all 


in historian. Behind every one of the speeches 
he appeal of the past. Most speeches in our pre- 
might be made in a country that never had a 
Mr. Churchill always recalls our heritage. He 
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quotes Drake and Nelson, and, of course, Marlborough. He tells 
us of Napoleon at Boulogne looking vainly across the ditch. He 
recalls to the people of London, threatened by fire and bomb, the 
conspicuous part played by their ancestors in the Civil War when 
they established for ever parliamentary institutions. Appealing to 
France in the hour of her bitter trial he speaks of Jena and Mont- 
mirail, of Napoleon and Gambetta. He cries to a people who 
have the tradition of the Revolution in their blood, at the very 
time when they are being invited to forget the three mighty words 
they have carried over Europe 


Vive la France! Long live also the forward march of the 
common people in all the lands towards their just and true 
inheritance, and towards the broader and fuller age. 


Mr. Churchill is sparing in his quotations. One of them, 
however, was superbly chosen. When upon his becoming Prime 
Minister he spoke to the British people, be brought his appeal to 
an end with words that brought a hush upon our hearts: 
Centuries ago words were written 

to be a call and a spur to the faithful servants of Truth and 
Justice: “Arm yourselves, and be ye men of valour, and be in 
readiness for the conflict; for it is better for us to perish in battle 
than to look upon the outrage of our nation and our altar. As 
the will of God is in Heaven, even so let it be.” 
Mr. Churchill has reached great heights but that was his finest 
hour 

Very wisely Mr. Randolph Churchill has included not only the 
great public declarations, but also many speeches actually given 
in Parliament. The speeches of Pericles and Lincoln were all 
delivered on great State occasions as are those of Mr. Roosevelt 
today. These earlier speeches, however, were made in the rough 
and tumble of parliamentary debate, subject to the tiresome exi- 
gencies of the Commons time-table, and sometimes in the face 
of those who in their hostility were desiring his exclusion from the 
House. This is as it should be. Here are speeches not declaimed 
from behind the protection of guards and bayonets, but the natural 
product of free institutions. They are not the pronouncements 
of the autocrat, but the contributions of a man who has the love 
of free discussion in his blood. Here in these speeches the reader 
will find soaring eloquence, the rapier thrust, the solemn appeal, 
the searching warning, and, with it all, rich over-flowing English 
good humour. Whom does he recall? Perhaps the historian of 
the future will go across the channel for his parallel and will tell 
us that the speeches of Mr. Churchill suggest the eloquence of 
Mirabeau, the single-mindedness of Robespierre, ihe courage and 
audacity of Danton, and, perhaps, a touch of Talleyrand. 

However, whatever analogy may be drawn, we can follow Mr. 
Churchill’s example in his recent quotation of Meredith: 

Yet try thy steel. 
Thou, fighting for poor human kind, wilt feel 
The strength of Poland in thy wrist, to hew 
A chasm sheer into the barrier rock, 
And bring the army of the faithful through. 
Isaac Foor. 


Today is Trinity Sunday. 


Back to Ideals 


A Faith to Fight For. By John Strachey. (Gollancz. 6s.) 


For how many of the leading intelligentsia has the Soviet 
German pact been the road to Damascus? It was not the 
implications of the pact for the future, the threat to the elements 
of civilisation that existed in capitalist society, or even the feeling 
of having been tricked, that shook the simple faith of the 
sophisticated. It was the sudden realisation that their faith was 
not blind, their criticism not controlled by the party line, that 
enabled these leaders of the general Left movement jto find out 
where they stood—or did not stand. When it came to’ the parting 
of the ways, when it became necessary to break with old friends 
and allies rather than remain as friends—and accomplices, the 
fellow-travellers of the Communist Party were forced to con- 
template the truth they had managed to hide under an imitation 
of the hard-boiled attitude of their allies. They found that they 
believed that there were some means that no ends could justify 
and that there were some ends whose attainment (in fact and 
not in form) could not be achieved by certain means. 

Mr. Strachey is one of the most interesting of these stock- 
takers, as he was one of the most interesting and important of 
the allies of the Communist Party. In a war which his quondam 
allies are denouncing as imperialist and doing their best to impede, 
he is a Home Guard, armed with an American rifle, ready to 
do all in his power to avert that defeat by Hitler which the 
controllers of the late Daily Worker discounted with so much 
fatuous complacency. Here we have not the story of the con- 
version (that would make an entertaining and illuminating book), 
but the conclusions of the convert. Mr. Strachey has discovered 
that truth and love, neither of them interpreted away in the high 
dialectic fashion, are the bases of any good society, that to ignore 
these moral truths is to undermine the foundations on which the 
classless, socialist commonwealth can be built. It matters 
foundly to the workers, and to those who share or inspire the 
aspirations of the workers, that Herr Hitler should not be allowed 
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to close the gates of mercy on mankind. Once he triumphs, all 
the absurd hopes of the new tailors of Tooley (or Cayton) Street, 
the hopes of overthrowing the Gestapo, the army, the terrible 
machinery of repression of Herr Himmler’s system, will be shown 
up as the criminal folly that they are. And it would not give 
Mr. Strachey (or me) much consolation to meet these belated 
Blanquists in the concentration camp. 

The result of Mr. Strachey’s meditations is a moving and useful 
book. It is a reflection on our age and on the not-so-very- 
intelligentsia that it should be necessary to repeat such platitudes 
as are here stated so warmly and so effectively, but it is necessary 
all the same. 

In his zeal, Mr. Strachey of course overstates his case or states 
it in a careless form. It would be hard to prove to a tiger that 
his carnivorous activities were wrong absolutely and from a 
utilitarian point of view, and there are many human tigers and 
groups of human tigers who find that their pursuit of happiness 
is best conducted with a tommy gun. More serious is Mr. 
Strachey’s neglect of his own repeated insistence on the para- 
mount importance of truth. It is not that he is mendacious, but 
that he appears to conceive of truth-telling more as a moral than 
as an intellectual enterprise. It is not enough to tell what you 
believe to be true; the love of truth is needed to steel us to 
find out truths that we would gladly believe falsehoods. It is not 
a legitimate matter for complaint that Mr. Strachey’s instances ot 
the disregard of truth and love are all, or nearly all, drawn from 
tvyrannies whose centres are a good deal west of Moscow. But 
it is a pity to see him using the word “rich” so loosely in what 
appears to be an attempt to put the best face possible on the 
liquidation of the kulaks. One essential for real truth-telling 
is care in the use of language. But in this weakness, Mr. Strachey 
is very British. Was it not R. L. Stevenson who reproached 
Carlyle for talking as if telling the truth was as easy as playing 
blind hookey? 

One last interesting discovery (which some readers of this 
book will appreciate) is the ease with which Mr. Strachey has 
sloughed his Marxian skin. In several passages he comes near 
asserting dogmas attacked as nonsense by the Master when put 
forward by Proudhon. His account of the impact of Christianity 
on slavery in the Roman Empire is as innocent of the materialist 
conception of history as any eighteenth-century apologetic sermon 
—and not wholly the better for this innocence. 

But for all its indifferent theology and simple history this 
pamphlet is timely and moving. And it reminds us (if we need 
reminding) that something is on the move and that the world 
of 1939 or 1914 will not be restored nor will men suffer and die 
for even the most humane negative programme. We are being 
driven towards equality, towards the equality of the slave-pen 
or the equality of a free society. We have chosen, in effect, to 
move towards the latter and we had better do so consciously, if 
only because that will shorten the time of the journey. 

D. W. BroGan. 


A Pride of Bombs 


Bomber’s Moon. By Negley Farson. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 
England’s Hour. By Vera Brittain. (Macmillan. 8s. 6d.) 


Boru these books are, I think, primarily intended to convey some 
sense of bombed London to America, and one of them is by an 
American. Mr. Farson is a first-rate journalist; we can recognise 
his picture, which is unexcited and critical (his description of 
conditions in the Aldwych tube is appallingly vivid), and he 
doesn’t need the halting assistance of Mr. Tom Purvis’s dull 
pencillings to bear him out. His is the London we have all 
known since last August: people emerging from a bombed block 
—‘ They were covered with that peculiar cement-like dust that 
seems the accompaniment of all bomb débris”; people sleeping 
in the crypt of St. Martin’s—“ these strangely associated people 
present, even in their very contortions of attempting sleep, 
hints of their social background ”; British reserve dominant in a 
shelter—‘“ even disaster won’t so rattle them that they will let 
you get familiar with them”; the surface shelters everlastingly 
empty, except perhaps for an auxiliary policeman and a pool of 
water ; the Thames inky black as it runs by the burneg buildings ; 
the patience of the poor and the maddening inertia of the Civil 
Service ; the sense of freedom from anxiety among those who 
have lost their homes ; the growth of a routine so that very soon 
the nightly raid is just an uncomfortable part of life like Monday 
morning. Mr. Farson is an agreeable companion among these 
ruins. “And the smell of wet plaster everywhere when it rains,” 
you want to say to him, “ you might have put that in, and the 
greenness of all glass when it is broken.” I wish he had protested at 
the unimaginative official mind which thought of bunks for three 
just too airless for comfort and bringing a stranger into what is 
now for many married people their only home, and I am glad 
out of his way to “denounce” the enemy. 
lived in London during these months 
how honeycombed with military objectives 
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London is, and the excited people who have deng 
the burning of the Wren churches in the City seem jg re 
forgotten how recently many of them had to be saved : 
destruction at the hands of their own Bishop. Mr. Farsop’s . 
in fact, is not propaganda in the bad sense of the term and 
cannot help liking the things he says about us—though he 
sometimes a little sentimental, and his dialogue just Misses 4 
London accent (just as the most knowledgeable English y 
misses the American). 

Nor is Miss Brittain’s book propaganda. Indeed, this eXcited 
sentimental and egotistic account of the air war by a pack 
willehardly help our cause much in America. Miss Brins 
weeps frequently in the course of the book, from the declarat 
of war onwards (“Poor Mummie! Don’t cry, Mummie! | 
be all right in the end, really it will,” her daughter comforts hy 
but we feel less sympathy than impatience at her ris 
uncontrollable tear-ducts. “ This second war, like the last, 
wrecked—for how long?—my personal life; it has taken gy 
children away from me, sent my husband after them to Amens 
compelled me, like so many London dwellers, to abandon py 
home ”"—the emphasis is surely misplaced. Miss Brits 
unlike Mr. Farson, is strenuously in the centre of the picture. 
the book might have been called more accurately Brittain’s How 
Even Oxford is “my old University ” (“within these cloistes 
sixteen years ago, Martin put my engagement ring on 
finger”), and as for the League of Nations—‘ Over and oye 
again, since this second Great War of my lifetime began, I hy 
asked myself why the eager, well-meaning peace movement ¢ 
the nineteen-twenties failed so completely to shape the cours ¢ 
international policies. Why I failed. Why Winifred Hoty 
failed.” This egotism gives an odd impression of the Battle? 
Britain. A train carrying Miss Brittain is machine-gun 
three “huge” dive-bombers dive directly at her, almost ever. 
where she goes aerial combats take place over her head. Hoy 
tame our own lives are in comparison with Miss Brittain 
even the lives of those who have lived longer in the blitz thy 
she has apparently done. No wonder she feels divine prote. 
tion; her train is “miraculously unhit”; in a black-out he 
car arrives “miraculously without mishaps.” No wonder 
too, that she describes her life in the blitz as one ¢ 
“dodging death.” Even the face of London is guy 
different to Miss Brittain. There are “ruined areas” jp 
Gower Street, Bond Street can be compared in its devastation 
with the East End, and if this were not enough, we live in 
constant fear of shells or “rockets.” Can this really be th 
London we know? One would like to take the American pu. 
chaser by the sleeve before he has time to get very far and sy 
to him, “Really, you know, it’s not like that. Our lives a 
neither so exciting nor so terrible. Bond Street is not in mins 
and there is plenty of glass left in Regent Street.” And one would 
try to explain to him that people take these disturbances i 
different ways—read about Mr. Farson’s Londoners—and that to 
be bomb-proud is sometimes a rather similar condition to being 
punch-drunk. GRAHAM GREENE. 


War and Nature 


Poems 1930-1940. Edmund Blunden. (Macmillan. ros. 6d.) 


THE impact of the last war upon Mr. Blunden’s poetry wi 
profound, and at the present time this adds to the interest ¢ 
the appearance of this collection of his poems. That harmles 
and beautiful aspect of Nature, native to the English poet, tht 
has been, from Wordsworth to Bridges, the orthodoxy (or heres 
of our laureates, is Mr. Blunden’s testament also. The war cam 
as. a shock to this faith, but it failed to destroy it, for it is! 
faith rooted in a childish love for the countryside. 


“Here, in the circle of these giants green, 
The sward lies softly yet, the men and boys 
Come after work to drive their wickets in— 
My father and grandfather shared these joys.” 


Mr. Blunden’s observation of the skies, weather, trees, streams, 
roads and occupations of the country scene is lovingly munutt, 


he knows flowers by name; he is close enough to the earth ® 


write : 
“We have lived this landscape 
And have an understanding with these shades.” 


" 
It would be wrong to assume, therefore, that younger pos 
g > J 


who describe a different landscape know the English scene bette 
than does Mr. Blunden. A sentimental attitude is not incor 
sistent with a mechanised | idscape or implicit in a flowery om 
It may be that lovers of rustic landscape will like Mr. Blundes! 
poems for reasons unconnected with their merit as poetry; be 
from this possibility no poems written in a current style # 
exempt. It is true, however, that Mr. Bilunden’s Nature image 
and subjects are those most avoided by poets since The Wa 
Land. It is interesting, therefore, to see that Mr. Blunden’s 0# 
style is metastable, and that to meet the demands of the wast 
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In this supreme crisis of civil- 
isation, we must have 


FAITH FOR 
LIVING 
LEWIS MUMFORD 


author of “‘The Culture of Cities” has written under 
this title a great religious book, which answers the 
question all decent people are asking — what beliefs 
will give us the courage to resist the barbarians and 
the hope with which to build a better world 


THE DEAN OF DURHAM 
(The Very Reverend C. A. Alington, D.D.) 


writes: “A very remarkable and very valuable book. 
His analysis of the world situation is brilliant.” 


DEAN INGE writes: 


“4 powerful statement of the crisis of civilisation, and 
an earnest plea for an alliance of all English speak- 
ing nations to preserve peace and freedom.” 


252 pages 7s. 6d. net. 
SECKER AND WARBURG 
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Author of “1, Claudius,” etc. 
a ° — 
ROBERT GRAVES’ 


great new novel 


Proceed. 
Sergeant Lamb 


This stirring tale, eagerly awaited by readers 
of Mr. Graves’ Sergeant Lamb of the Ninth, 
makes an exciting conclusion to that great 
story of the American War of Independence. 

8s. 6d. 


Stupidity’s 
Harvest 


MARY MITCHELL 


A powerful and absorbing new novel by the 
author of Viper’s Progress, A Warning to 
Wantons, etc. 8s. 


Memories of London 


H. V. MoRrrTON’Ss 
London 


Beautifully illustrated 7s. 6d. 





A Naval Epic 
The Gallant Little 
* Campeador’ 
CECIL HUNT 


“ One of the most stirring naval stories of the 
Illustrated 4s. 


War.”—Scotsman. 


The Cireus has 
no Home 


RUPERT CROFT - COOKE 


A story, full of rich incident, of the making of 
a circus, and a vivid description of the 
author’s travels and adventures with its 
founders. Illustrated 12s. 6d. 






A Populous 
Solitude 


ROBERT LLOYD 
PRAEGER 


“‘' This humane, gracious and whimsical Irish 
medley is a worthy successor to The Way that 
I Went.”—Manchester Guardian. 

Illustrated 8s. 6d. 
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land of war on both language and feeling he slips into a new 
idiom : 
“Two hit—they’ve surely spotted the relief, 
The five-nines drop like hail, my hot scalp creeps,— 
God, man, we're going out—we'll get there—if! ” 
‘he eruption of the war-scene into harmless “ Nature” is no 
less striking than the change of attitude and style that it forces 
upon the poet himself. In Mr. Blunden’s poetry we see, as it 
were, “ The old moon in the new moon’s arms.” The various 
devices of parenthesis, dialogue, and reported speech often serve 
as a medium for Mr. Blunden’s expression of doubt, his con- 
sciousness of two alternative worlds, which he fails, ultimately, 
to reconcile or integrate. His own allegiance, finally, is with 
Nature. “I am for the woods ”—but “are the woods for me? ” 
is a question that a soldier who has in mind a wood on the 
Somme may well ask. 
“ Little did you once please me, 
I saw you undersized and gray, 
And a beanstalk’s not my favourite tree.” 
Some of the most pleasing poems in this collection catch the 
timeless pastoral serenity: 
“The clouds breed high in the air, in thin white 
hese warn of winds just breath’d, and unseen 
And small black clouds that fly beneath a curtain 
Of confused cloud make long brown rainstorm certain.” 
But the reader is left with a final impression that Mr. Blunden 
at once turns to Nature for refuge and undertakes her defence. 
It is, however, less landscape than language that it is the poet's 
concern to keep alive. KATHLEEN RAINE. 
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From Pen to Plough 


The Story of a Norfolk Farm. By Henry Williamson. (Faber. 
10s. 6d.) 
his own free 
reasons for 
with new 
material for further writing ; secondly, to provide his children 
with a healthy setting for their childhood ; and thirdly, to prove 
to all and sundry that British farming is still a worth-while life 
for any man. 
All three are understandable, and the last two are definitely 
laudable, but the telling of how they were attempted makes a 
Admittedly the trials and troubles of 


Tuis is the story of an established writer who, of 
will, chose to become a farmer. The three main 
this sudden decision were first, to provide himself 


very queer book indeed. 
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farming during the late nineteen-thirties were cnough 0 ty 
the patience of a saint, and Mr. Williamson is by no Means thy 
first Englishman nor the first writer to cherish a grudge agains 
the accepted scheme of things, but it was surely a pity to perme 
that grudge to taint every incident in his book with a Streak 
ill-temper. 

As it is, the only people who come out of this tale with am 
credit are Mr. Williamson’s farm employees. Never, appareny) 
did he trust anyone wholly, but he did trust his employees . 
little, but that little bit of wholesomeness is too small to leaven 
his farming story For the rest it is evident that the autho, 
expected everybody in the country to be dishonest. For instagg 
he wrote to a farming association to buy him his first bullock. 
because “ no dealer would then be fobbing off bad doers op me” 
That was his attitude throughout—instead of trying to mp 
friends of his neighbours, he chose to treat them as suspecy 
Is it to be wondered that the countryside soon decided thy " 
would be a shame to disappoint him, or that he managed to ¢ 
most of his business with the few crooks in the district? 

Again, to recognise his foreman, Bob, as his Man Friday wa, 
sound business, but in addition to Friday’s loyalty every Cruyy 
to farming needs to sit at the feet of Gamaliel. There js, 
suitable one in every rural district, a farmer who does not reali 
how much valuable knowledge he has acquired during a lifeting 


of farming, and whose only method of retailing this valuabe 
commodity is to let it fall in casual conversation with peopk 
whom he likes. Every page of Mr. Williamson's book show 


how helpless the novice at farming is when he lacks this insig 
information ; and in this way illustrates clearly that the real hop 
and why of farming life lies hidden in the hearts and heads ¢ 
country people, and can be purchased only with the curreng 
of true friendship 

But instead of realising this Mr. Williamson preferred to tak 
his own line. To such much is forgiven, even by farmers ani 
the countryside. Accordingly, he fetched a relation, Sam, ta 
from Africa to manage his farming enterprise. Sam may wel 
have been a lovable man, but every reader of this book will agre 
that to run the smallest of smallholdings was beyond his cam. 
bilities. However, with Sam’s help the author got busy farming 
making roads, mixing concrete, renovating cottages, and for 
other jobs in addition, most of which would have been considered 


by successful farmers to have been beyond their capabilities 
One thing that the beginner at farming must learn, and th 


quicker he learns it the cheaper it will be, is to live and let live, 
and not to try to do everything in order to prevent his neigh 
bours making a profit out of him. 

But in spite of mistakes, disappointment, personal hardship and 
fatigue, bad luck, poor prices, and all the other ills which bese 
farming during those few years just before the outbreak 
war, the end of this book finds this Norfolk farm in much bette 
shape than when Mr. Williamson bought it. That in itself 
no small achievement, and the manner of its accomplishmen 
makes interesting reading. In consequence there 1s little doud 
that town readers will look upon this book as a useful treats 
on how to become a farmer, and no doubt at all that countr 
ones will consider it a volume of detailed instructions on how 
not to accomplish that very same thing. A. G. STREET 


‘*In The Certainty of Judgement” 


Science, 1840-1940. By F. Sherwood Tayler 


8s. 6d.) 


The Century of 
Heinemann. 


Dr. SHERWOOD TAYLOR has produced a lively and attractive albur 
of snapshots: we turn the pages and compare the mailcoach wi 
the early motor-car (or steam-road-locomotive, weighing perhap 
300 Ibs. for every horse-power generated), the vast kitchen 
1840 and its nocturnally ranging population of blackbeetles, wi 
today’s porcelain-lined cupboard holding little more than a powe 
plug, two taps, a coffee percolator; and, of greater inter 
still, here are our own great-great-uncles, weighed, measured a0 
tabulated for expectation of life. The sections dealing with “ Th 
War Against Dirt,” “ Public Health ” and “ Conditions of Labour 
are the best and most vividly written. It is a familiar story—® 
children tortured in the mills and the women crawling in the min 
down passages two feet high (“The belt and chains are wor 
when we are in the family way . ”), but the horror 1s 2 
lessened by repetition, nor our wonderment that an # 
possessing perhaps the most sensitive moral conscience ever mad 
articulate should have been so supine in redressing this wfont 
Dr. Taylor does not offer any full explanation: obviously, mu 
of the evidence would not have been thought fit for gene 
publication at that time ; and then, too, moral emphasis was ver" 
differently distributed (this is dealt with by Dr. Tavlor witho 
much sympathy with or understanding of the early-Victoni 
point of view). 

The necrophilism of the period is in itself a subject for 4 boss 
(unwritten as yet, so far as I know). Dr. Taylor makes som 
interesting and all-too-brief speculations on the Victorian attitu® 
to death, and its reflections in the novel: “ widowers abounds: 
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The Marriage of 


Elizabeth tudor 
By ALFRED DODD 


dence to prove that Elizabeth married Leicester 
and that Bacon and Essex were their children. 


16 Illus. 12/6 


Heaven Lies Within 


Us By THEOS BERNARD 
Author “ Land of a Thousand Buddhas” 


( Quite the most provoking book this year. Evi- 








The most complete work on the practice of Yoga 
in understandable form. Mr. Bernard has been 
through the training he graphically describes. 


Illus. 15/- 








Where do we go now? 


CHILDREN NEEDING CARE AND 
PROTECTION BECAUSE OF THE 
WAR ARE DAILY COMING TO US 


THE SOCIETY CAN 
PROVIDE THE ANSWER 
WITH YOUR’ HELP 








The smallest gift you can give will be welcome y - 
4 . of Nerwves _ By H. ERNEST HUNT 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


| 
SOCIETY | 
| 


How to beat Hitler at his own game, by a well- 
known psychologist. 5/- 
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THINK ON THESE THINGS 


In war-time it is a natural impulse which prompts everyone to ask 
what they can do to help. Help can take many forms, and when 
asking yourself what you can do, think for a moment of those whom 
the war is striking very hard—those who have lived all their lives 
for others, and who now find themselves in real want. 


Think what you would feel had you to face the winter 
with insufficient warmth, and fuel expensive. 

Think also what you would feel if you were old and 
lonely, having thus to face the terrors of war. 

Then think what you would feel if a true friend came 
forward to help you when you needed it most. 


You can give to others the joy you would thus feel, and knowing 
their gratitude, you would feel their joy reflected in your own heart. 
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. Succession to property was much more rapid . . . ”; and here, 
too, we find “that common phenomenon of Victorian times, the 
permanent invalid ”"—always female, of course: hosts of sufferers 
on sofas spring to mind: Margaret in The Daisy Chain is 
extremely typical. Dr. Taylor might have mentioned in this con- 
nexion the young family of six children or more, all under ten 
years old, motherless: an occurrence of monotonous frequency both 
in biographies and fiction. Infant mortality is dealt with, and is 
summed up in the electrifying sentence: “. .. the infant mortality 
of the richest folk in York was worse in 1900 than that occurring 
in most of the poorest slums of England today, and (we) may 
deduce that improvement in social conditions is not a panacea.” 

The town graveyards receive a ferocious page or two—in par- 
ticular, the practice of vault burial, resulting in horrors like that 
of Enon Chapel, where 12,000 dead were separated from the 
congregation above only by a boarded floor, and “ coffins were 
disposed of as firewood for the minister’s house.” Dickens and 
even Punch attacked the scandal of the city churchyards, but no 
great improvement was made until the sewer system was reformed. 


One may wonder why London’s sewerage was established by 
1870, while its water supply had to wait tll 1809. The answer 
is that sewerage was a public service, and water was an article 
of commerce in the hands of companies. The companies were 
out to sell water, not to supply it, and so it was only with difficulty 
that they were forced to supply it to the poor districts. 
London’s water supply remained in private hands until 1905, 
when the companies sold out to the Metropolitan Water Board for 
the fantastic sum of £47,000,000. 

There are two criticisms to make: some readers will register a 
silent dissent from Dr. Taylor’s excursions into theology and 
morality, as well as from his considerations on Progress, a word 
which now wears a somewhat dingy air ; the other disappointment 
is concerned with an illustration. These, with one exception, are 
from contemporary sources, but “ The English Room, 1845,” is a 
poor drawing and inaccurate in detail, whereas a reproduction of a 
painting—Stone’s “ Duet,” for example—(if an early photograph 
could not have been found) would have been more satisfying, 
historically and aesthetically. VIVIEN BARTLEY. 


America for 2s. 6d. 
U.S.A. By D. W. Brogan. 


Tue highest praise that could be given to this little book—and 
no praise could be too high for it—is to say that it is as good 
as any book on this subject by Professor Brogan was certain 
to be. It is a marvel of compression without betraying the 
least sign of compression, and it reveals its author as a marvel 
of omniscience. Professor Brogan appears as completely at 
home in the boxing world as the religious, at Hollywood as at 
Boston. He writes with the same serene mastery of his subject, 
whether that subject be the boll-weevil or the Elks and Mooses 
or the Emporia Gazette or the La Follette dynasty. He has set 
out to show the average British reader in less than 120 small 


Oxford University Press. 2s. 6d.) 


pages what the America of today is like—its government, its 
religion, its labour world, its Press, its social life, its literature, 
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its amusements. I have done my utmost to detect some faulk 
of omission or commission, but failed practically everywhere | 
thought at first that Professor Brogan had done too little JUstice 
to Christian Science, which Mark Twain said was destined 
divide the United States with the Roman Catholic Church, by 
on going to the statistics I find that Christian Science membey 
are given as little more than 200,000. One trifling lapse 

rewarded my endeavours; Professor Brogan has, so to x 

knocked L out of Mr. Wendell Willkie, who has two of that 
rectangular letter in his surname as well as in what Americans 
call his given name. WARREN POSTBRIDGE, 


The Unfamiliar Angle 


More Details from Pictures in the National Gallery. Introduction 
by Sir Kenneth Clark. (Printed for the Trustees. 7s. 6d.) 


IF you never go to the Queen’s Hall but constantly listen jp 
symphonies on the wireless there is a danger of your developing 
“wireless ear,” and “camera eye” is easy to develop if yy 
constantly look at photographs of paintings and not at the re 
thing. Reproductions of pictures are the best index 
remembered beauties: they are dreadful snares if too much js 
expected of them. The Arundel Print in the vicarage drawing. 
room had a personality of its own, a fact that we with ow 
camera ideals regard as a nuisance; but it never posed as a 
original, or even as a “facsimile ”"—it kept a life of its ow, 
Coloured by its age, it had something of the tones and textury 
of the Minton tiles in the newly-floored aisles of the parish 
church. We see it as a period piece with a charm and a limited 
vitality; as a development of the handwork of the aquatim 
engravers and a precursor of the more “ faithful” and less rar 
and less urgent colour-reproductions of our own times. With 
one of these, if we half shut our eyes in our own drawing-room 
we can imagine ourselves in the presence of a live Titian; only 
when we open them we remember that the dead hand of the 
camera and the still deader hand of the colour-camera have taken 
charge. We have become greedy, and if we know about ar 
we want to know everything about art, and the camera is the 
handiest of weapons. Keep it in its place, remember that it 
is a weapon that is serviceable and never creative—only then 
does it become anything more than a dangerous toy. 

Among books of reproductions there are those that catalogue, 
like the album of holiday snaps, and those that explain. 100 
Details from the National Gallery was of the explanatory sort. 
Published in 1938, it has, rightly, become famous. A ten-foot 
Titian reproduced nine inches by seven, grey and shiny, can be 
nothing better than a reminder, but a detail from the same Titian, 
full- or half-size, and not so shiny, can mean a great deal. What 
it means at the best is that you see a hand or a face surprised 
at its own isolation from the figure and looking very vivid in 
that isolation. Photographic details of familiar pictures have an 
added point, for when you knew a picture well you have 
developed a habitual way of looking at it, and a detail from 
it with its own life and its own frame of white margin on the 
page makes you shift your angle of vision: jolts you out o 
the habit. The arrangement of whole-page plates facing each 
other without titles or text of any kind sharpens the surprise: 4 
hand by Titian looks even more Titian-like when it is opposed 
to a hand by Rembrandt. 

The selection in More Details is, if 
than the first. There are several legitimate 
book. It can serve as an original (and very incomplete) catalogue 
of the Gallery, as a textbook of technique, or as a kind o 


for 


specialist’s Week-End Book, forming as it does the basis fo 


in 


anything, more exciting 
wavs of using th 


Ule 


an educative pastime—you guess the artists and then prove 
yourself wrong by looking them up in the index. Few peop 
will find themselves going astray over number 44, [rom 
El Greco’s Agony. (How twentieth-century it looks on account 
of all the imitations of it.) But what about its facing neighbour‘ 


This turns out to be a view of Eton College Chapel from the 
Queen Charlotte, by Sir Thomas Lawrence. (The chapel is [a 
more recognisable than it is in Blake’s exquisite design [0 
Gray’s poem.) Brilliant appositions flowers 
1 fifteenth- 


are the by 
Rembrandt and Leonardo, the angels by Greco and 
century Austrian, the heads by Veronese and Chardin and the 
figure groups by Frith and Teniers. One great benefit of the 
book is that it helps to show each personality in its proper light ; 
helps to show how much was convention of the age, how much 
was initiatory genius of the painter. There are some injustices 
here, naturally, but they are worth it. One thing the new 
volume does lack beside its predecessor: Sir Kenneth Clark's 
brilliant notes on individua! pictures. But he has telescoped 


some into his short introduction: 
Since the main object of this book is that the details should 
be beautiful in themselves, there are not many contrast — 
good and bad, true and false. One such, however, 1s (0 


found on pages 30 and 31 where a fragment of Frith’s Derby 
Day is contrasted with the foreground of Tenier’s Village Fete. 
Frith is master of every trick of the trade. The details a 
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' additional donations and 

ed subscriptions to assist us 

to carry on our great 

National Work of training 

x boys in the “Arethusa”’ 

ue for the Royal and Mer- 

chant Navies, so essential 

to the welfare of our 

. Country in these very 
- anxious days. 





Hundreds of our Old 


. Boys are now helping 
af the Empire. 

We also have Homes for 
J Boys and Girls in which 


. accommodation is avail- 
able for those who have 
S lost their homes through 
enemy action. 


¥ Costs generally have advanced— 
i oa. but the work must proceed. 
= Please post your donation to the— 
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health. Try a pair of Sir Herbert Barker Shoes, 
you will be amazed at the comfort. People who 
have suffered untold agony through foot 
troubles have experienced such relief from 
wearing Sir Herbert Barker Shoes that they 


cannot say enough in praise of them. 


Prices from 415/- to 60/- without Purchase Tax. 


Sir Herbert Barker Shoes for men and 
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fying Reflections,” with foreword by Sir 
Herbert Barker. 
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all correctly represented and the groups are carefully built up. 
Yet how showy and artificial this picture looks in comparison 
with the Teniers. The sharp cinema lighting which plays on 
those glossy types brings out the details but destroys the tex- 
ture of the whole. Teniers, on the other hand, who was a 
skilful enough painter when he chose, is quite prepared to be 
rather naive and flat, if thereby the whole picture gains in 
coherency 

With its hundred full-page pictures, this is as good value for 
money as any book produced this ten years. The Trustees, 
evidently, intend to make very little profit from it. 
JOHN PIPER. 


Holy Habit 
By Kate O’Brien 
Tue chief character of Miss O Brien’s new novel is the Reverend 
Mother of a convent. She is English and the Order she belongs 
to is French and the situation of the convent is Ireiand. It wil 
be seen therefore that the main theme—-the unremitting assault on 
“the long, hidden life of perfection ”—is swollen and enriched 
by all sorts of minor currents: the conflict, 1f ome may use so 
gross a term of the muted misunderstandings and animesities of 
the convent parlour, between the rather crude Irish chaplains 
with their nationalist enthusiasms and the controlled English- 
woman with her Continental! upbringing: the confiict, too, 
between the children in the cenvent school, swayed by their 
awakening vitality and their parents’ snobberies, and the tradi- 


The Land of Spices Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


tion of La Compagme de la Sainte Famille with its careful 
emphasis on la pudeur et la politesse. 
Nobody can fail to enjoy what one might call the technical 


background of this novel: the enfants de Marie at the reception 
of the postulants giggling and sobbing into their “hot gloved 
hands”: the religious officialdom of Mother General, Reverend 
Mother, Mother Assistant, Mother Scholastic and the rest, with 
their favouritisms and snobberies and venial malice—the ordi- 
nariness of a religious life: and the pretty lacy convent scene 
with the smell of and the tinkling chandeliers and the 
silly parental conversation in the parlour: 


coffee 


“And such a beautiful littl address you gave us, my Lord, 
Mrs. O'Doherty was saying “So spiritual, I thought—didn’t 
you, Frank? I always do say that your Lordship’s sermons are 
really spiritual.” 

The story is roughly that of Reverend Mother and one of the 
pupils at the school—the clever, rather plain Anna with a drunken 
father and a silly mother whom we see first as a very small child, 
the pet of the older girls. It is the story of the distant unobtrusive 
control] Reverend Mother exercises over the child’s shaping, 
culminating in the successful struggle she puts up in the parlour 
on behalf of the girl’s future with her cruel and dominating 
grandmother. At the end of the book Reverend Mother has been 
elected Mother-General and is returning to Brussels where she 
had lived as a child with an adored father and where a sudden 
appalling insight into her father’s human nature had led to her 
entering the Order. 

The character of this woman 
great subtlety 

Hardened in all her defences against herself by the sympathetic 
bleakness of Sainte Fontaine, she grew into that kind of nun 
who will never have to trouble about the vow of poverty, because 
poverty is attractive to her fastidiousness ; who has looked chastity 
in the exaggerated searching, and finding 1n it the 
perverse seduction she needed at a moment of flight from life, 

it once and for all with proud relief; but who will have 


up to a point—is conveyed with 


eyes with 
accepts 


to wrestle with obedience 
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I have said “up to a point” because at the end of Mi 
O’Brien’s always interesting and sometimes moving novel, ‘ 
feel a curious gap in our knowledge: we have really lee 
nothing at all of the religious life beyond its trappings a 
there are moments when Miss O’Brien hovers dangerously de 
to a kind of vulgarity, as if she were judging the quality da 
emotion by its aesthetic appeal. “ Reverend Mother thought the 
she looked very beautiful and piteous there, almost as if crucified 
It is a failure of comprehension, of dramatisation. Miss ORs. 
always follows the methed of telling us about her character 
rather than leaving them to express themselves in speech al 
action, and the danger of that method is that the characte ; 
bounded by the author’s explanations, never takes control, ney 
guides the author through the dangerous ways—* That is no . 
thing I would have said ; that is not a thing I would have don.’ 
Reverend Mother would hardly, we feel, if she had possessed 1}. 
deep religious sense we are expected to take for granted, hu» 
compared a schoolgirl with her suffering God. a 


q 


Fiction 

fhe Best Short Stories of 1940. Edited by Edward ], O'Br. 

Cape. 8s. 6d. : 

England is My Village. By John Liewelyn Rhys 
Morryharn Farm. By John McNeillie. 

Walk Like a Mortal. By Dan Wickenden. 


] aber, 6s. 
Putnam. 8s. 6d.) 
Dent. 9s. 6d. 


THERE is at the moment a controversial fluttering the 
short story is—-character, an atmosphere, an apologue, or jyy 
a queer twist given to life. The answer, of course, is that ; 

can be anything you choose to make of it (if you can), and thy 

it may be any of these things, or any mixture of them. But gij 

there is a development in the short story, or a fashion if yyy 

like. None today has the remorseless, rather metallic inevitabiliy 

of a Maupassant story, the implications of a Henry James ston 

tne sturdy morality of a Kipling tale ; no author now aims g 

quite the wistful pity of a Tchehov. What the developmen 

today is it is difficult to define, yet there is a something, for @ 

the stories in Mr. O’Brien’s very varied collectio1 are unm 
takably of quite recent vintage. They seem different enough 

with Mr. Nugent Barker’s Kafka-like story, Mr. Beachcroft’ 
sympathetic little affair, the typical Hemingway, the rather pr 
founder Erskine Caidwell, and so on. Nearly everyone one ca 

think of is represented of the younger generation, though we 

miss Miss Elizabeth Bowen. Certainly there is something for 
every taste, the brutally tough, the ironic, the tender, and, though 
there is nothing funny, there are one or two that appeal to thk 
comic sense, and the effects are always carefully built up. Al 
the stories are, indeed, a little sophisticated. 

There is nothing sophisticated in the stories told by the lat 
Flight-Lieutenant J. Ll. Rhys. All the while you feel that Rhy 
was striving to express in writing what possibly can only & 
expressed in the act of flying, of flying, too, into action agains 


IME | 


an enemy, for England is My Village contains what were probably Bj yppy 9; 

the first flying stories of this war. They are not always success 

stories, and the touch is sometimes uncertain, but they do succeed * 
—— 


in giving the impression of that almost metaphysical struggle tha 
dangerous flying is. Still more perhaps is expressed in the prefac ( 
by his wife, Jane Oliver—the loneliness, “the triumph of ind: 

viduality, like death.” “Flying played too large a part in! t 





consciousness for him to write merely of life in terms of flyin g 
He wrote, rather, of flying in terms of life.” Life other than! | 
in the air is made to seem vapid, unimportant, the thing you a p 
reduced to when you have lost your flying powers. Almost every a 
thing inessential has been cut away from the best of these stone } 
till they are as clean in outline as a Spitfire. —— 


The two novels which follow are as opposite in theme a 
foundation as they could well be. Mr. McNeillie feel: his hum 
beings as part of the soil from which they wrest their living 
tells a melodramatic story with great simplicity, so that the vie 
events seem as natural as the ) 
characters, queer as some of them are, seem part ol 
side. If his characters are the reverse of sentimental, 
with refreshing objectivity, one may say that there 
sentimentality about his approach to farming. Yet it 
soft sentimentality ; it is based on the sense of struggle, and 
glory of the work that enables men to live. Mr. McNeill 
us share this feeling, and we triumph in the success 1 
in the newly drained field as much as 
‘here is a sure consistency of feeling ab 
a kind of integrity of matter, which carries us securely al 
that we can easily accept the story of the boy being able 
carry on without his father, all alone on the ungrateful sou 
Morryharn Farm And it is so obvious that the author kno 
what he is talking about that we do not need the blurb’s 
that he comes from generations of farmers. 

There is no such consistency of feeling about Walk Like L 
Mortal. We do not quite know whether our hearts should © l 
wrung, or whether the theme is really a comic one. ~ 
affair is highly civilised, and concerns the reactions of a boy 
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The work of the Life-Boat Service must still go on. During 
the War more calls for help than ever before will be made 
upon it. Life-boatmen will carry on their brave task in 
greatly increased difficulty and danger. 

In this great struggle in which we are all now engaged, your 
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the relations between his parents, and to the departure of his 
mother. The civilisation we are concerned with is the American 
one, and the young hero is the prize boy at his school during his 
last year or two. The story is undeniably well done, and the 
characters convincing, especially the mother of forty, bursting 
with youthful vitality, and the ageing father, who, however, gets 
a new spell of vigour when his wife leaves him. One is not quite 
so sure about the terrific grandmother (American novels tend to 
terrific old people), but the rest of the family are lifelike and 
agreeable. Their attitude is perfectly comprehensible, the extreme 
of bourgeois respectability, but one wishes one knew more about 
Mr. Wickenden’s own attitude. Was it Rémy de Gourmont who 
spoke about adultery being considered tragic in the seventeenth 
century, but comic in the nineteenth? Mr. Wickenden would 
have puzzled him, for though he has a sense of humour, his 
young hero has none. It is true that Mr. McNeillie’s has none 
either, but then he does not need it, since he does not live in a 
civilised community and by its values. It is interesting to read 
these books in quick succession, the one so very bucolic, the 
other so very urban. Their two worlds do not seem to connect 
at all, and that perhaps is where modern society has gone wrong. 
The only likeness between the books is that they are both 
extremely readable. BonamMy Dosrée. 


Shorter Notices 


Inside the Department of State. 
Hill. 18s. 
AMERICAN traditional folklore has not been kind to American 
diplomats, “ cookie pushers” as, thanks to the indiscretion of a 
most eminent representative of the tribe, it has learned to call 
them. Mr. Hulen’s book is a defence as well as an exposition. 
It destroys the legend of idle, rich, futile young men misrepre- 
senting the great democracy among the effete aristocracies of 
Europe. At any rate, since the passing of the Rogers Act, the 
ranks of the American foreign service have been filled with 
representative and able young Americans. At the very top, the 
great embassies are still political plums given to men who, what- 
ever their other claims, have the essential qualification of wealth. 
But although the ambassador of the type satirised in “ My Heart 
Belongs To Daddy” exists, he is not typical, even of the 
millionaire ambassador. Mr. Hulen makes his point, and his 
analysis of the structure of the State Department in Washington 
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and abroad is well done. He is not quite critical enough j 
use of historical example. It does not matter that it a , 
an appointment as Consul at Glasgow, not at Geneva, that 
Harte was rewarded or that, like nearly all Americans, Mr Hule 
has got lost in the labyrinth of the Sackville titles, The tej 
criticisms that have been brought both against individuals ay 
against the system are passed over lightly and the comedy « 
diplomatic life in Washington is ignored. The role of the ao 
legations as centres of alcoholic hospitality during the dry 
surely deserves as much mention as Sir Esmé Howard’s Quixotic 
acceptance of the legal custom of the country? 


The Book of Margery Kempe. Edited by Professor Sanford Brow 
Meech. Vol. 1. Early English Text Society. (Humphrey Milford 
Oxford University Press. 28s.) 

Here for students is the original text of the strange book of the 

fifteenth-century mystic from King’s Lynn, which was Publishe 

a few years ago by Messrs. Jonathan Cape in a modemisgg 

version by the owner of the MS., Colonel Butler-Bowda 

Morbid, hysterical, a nuisance to the Ecclesiastical authorities 

with her visions und her upbraidings, with the arrogance gf, 

woman who believed that she had been mystically married » 

God, with the occasional flashes of what seem genuine enlighte. 

ment and at the same time al! about her the smell of bgp. 

stone, she is part of that terrifying world which seems to 
awaiting Calvin as the expression of its deepest convictions, 


Serial Map Service. January 1941. Commentary by Serial Maps, 
Letchworth and London. Maps produced by J. Bartholemes 
(25s. a year). 

Ir is impossible to follow intelligently any war, least of all this 

without reference to maps, yet no ordinary atlas gives all we wan 

to know about this or that part of the world which suddenj 
becomes prominent in the day’s news. Serial Map Service, issue 
once a month, provides an admirable running commentary on th 
war in the form of maps specially prepared to illustrate recen 
events and articles or notes written by experts which rela 
geography to politics, economics, or defence and attack. Th 
latest number, for example, has an article by Miss Dorothy 

Woodman on “China among the Nations,” and a map showing 

communications and political divisions; and an article 

“America’s Proximity to the War” by Miss Helen Parkins 

Gauntlett, with a map which shows the relation of the United 

States not to the Atlantic only, but also to the Pacific, Canada 

and the Arctic Ocean. A useful, well-planned, and well-produced 

series, in which, however, we should like to see more large-scale 
maps of areas which are the field of military operations. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

WHITEHALL has again waved its wand over the gilt-edged marke 
Re-investment demand is to be stimulated by the paying off of: 
large block of India’s sterling loans. About £90,000,000 
involved, covering seven dated stocks, all of which are bem 
vested by the Treasury at current market prices. To most holdes 
this operation will come as a complete surprise, since this com 
pulsory buying-out is being carried through long before th 
earliest redemption dates. The Indian Government, it must ® 
noted, is not forestalling its legal option to repay. Redemptions 
effected by the British Treasury exercising its war-time powes 
of requisitioning and then selling the stocks to the Indian Gover: 
ment, which cancels them. The funds at India’s disposal at 
the huge balances which have been piling up in London sin 
the outbreak of war. Very wisely the Indian authorities hav 
decided to seize the opportunity of wiping out long-term sterlim 
debt by drawing on short-term sterling credits. 

From the standpoint of the British Treasury the sudden repay 
ment of £90,000,000 of trustee loans is, of course, a very helpit 
development. Most of the money paid out will doubtless find 
way into the Government’s tap loans, and whatever overflor 
there is will lever up prices in other investment groups. Alreai 
the news of this operation has lifted British Government stocks; 
to } all round and brought an upward adjustment of 2 to% 
points in some of the undated India loans not included in & 
call-up. 

THOMAS TILLING EARNINGS 

War handicaps have not prevented Thomas Tilling, the 1 
transport undertaking, from achieving a new record of gi 
earnings. In the accounts income on investments and profits 
trading amounted last year to £541,633, against £553,919 for 19% 
but as the 1940 figure was struck after providing for depreciats 
war damage insurance and taxation, it is pretty evident that & 
figure of gross earnings must have easily topped the 1939 reco 
Once again general reserve gets £100,000 and the Io per cent. div 
dend is maintained on the ordinary stock. In the balance-shet 


general reserve fund appears at £1,186,340, against the £4,12000 
of issued ordinary stock. It is evident, therefore, that leaving out 
account the large hidden reserve in the under-valuation of inve® 
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ts, the company will be in a position to resume its capital 
— < distribution whenever general conditions allow. The 
ab of the financial position and the investor’s faith in the 
oe oeat are reflected in the high valuation of Thomas Tilling 
—o {1 units on the Stock Exchange. Quoted at just over 
ox, they return rather less than § per cent. 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC PROFITS 
Net profits of the English Electric Company, which are struck 
after provision for depreciation and taxation, including E.P.T., 
established a new record in 1940. The figure was up from 
£355,656 to £363,736, implying a fairly substantial rise in gross 
swnings. For this company E.P.T. is a heavy burden, and I 
imagine that in view of the increased activity of the past year the 
board has made bigger allowance for obsolescence. As the 
market expected, the Io per cent. ordinary dividend is maintained 
for the third successive year, and the full accounts will doubtless 
show that this rate was well covered by available earnings. In 
recent years English Electric has greatly strengthened its financial 
position and its plant is well situated to make a large contribution 
to the war effort. The £1 ordinary units, at 3os., yielding about 
6} per cent., are a good industrial holding. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY FINANCES 

This year shareholders in Hawker Siddeley Aircraft have to 
go without the customary consolidated balance-sheet. The 
accounts for the year to Juty 31st, 1940, are therefore a good deal 
less informative than one wou!d have liked. So far as they go, 
however, they tell a story of expanding activities. In his survey 
circulated with the report Mr. T. O. M. Sopwith, the chairman, 
explains that the large bank balance in the previous year’s 
accounts, representing the unused proceeds of the debenture issue, 
has now been almost wholly absorbed in loans to operating com- 
panies. Thus, in the balance-sheet, loans have risen by £1,200,000 
to £3,386,250 and cash has come down from £1,425,012 to 
£113,977. 

On the revenue side the figures are good. Total income, shown 
after tax and administrative charges, rose from £811,834 to 
£818,196, a moderate reduction in the sum earned for dividends 
being due to the payment of a full year’s dividend on the newly 
issued debentures and the higher redemption charge. Preference 
redemption fund received £190,280, against £183,577, leaving 
earnings on the ordinary capital of £382,365, equivalent to just 
under 44 per cent. The 325 per cent. dividend is easily held and 
neatly £100,000 added to the carry-forward at £320,447. Hawker 
Siddeley 5s. ordinaries stand at 12s. 3d. to yield about 14 per cent. 


FALSE TEETH 


and false economy 


Artificial teeth can only effectively replace 
tural ones as long as they fit absolutely 
perfectly. To persist in wearing a loose 
lenture which causes discomfort and em- 
barrassment is false economy because the 
troublecan soeasily be put right. KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE, for making false 
teeth fit firmly, will hold it securely in position 
for many hours,ensuring comfort,confidence 
and proper mastication. Recommended by 
Dentists. Handy sprinkler tin 1/3d, large 
‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists. 


KOLYNO DENTURE 


FIXATIVE 
is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. 














THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


LIMITED 


Incorporated in Japan. 


Established 1880. 


Yen 100,000,000 
» 142,150,000 


Subscribed and Paid-up Capital . 
Reserve Fund - ~ - e 
Head Office - YOKOHAMA. 


BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL 
PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


n Office: 


7, BISH¢ )PSGATE, E.C.2. H. KANO, London Manager. 
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TIMES LIKE THESE— | 




















Buyers can’t always be choosers, but remember, 
you can make your rations go further and 
taste much nicer by the use of a little Bovril. 
Bovril not only adds flavour to your dishes but 
keeps you warm, and fit for all emergencies. 








s 
Always keep BOVRIL in the 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(In rporat 1 by Roy 1 Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
} } Cc: } £4,500,000 
f | i "o0t 
( R v 0 ( 
Xe Lia I ( 500,00 
I ‘ » hi ough 4 lia and N 
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FALL OF FRANCE 


| Here are some in portant new books : 
| Vy ia ON TH! PRAGEDY OF FRANCI 
ia. \ rhe ] By . 7 { 
.REWELL FRA) by Oscar Paul, ¢ 
HY FRANCE FELI y André Maurois, 5 
j { E EN FRANCE par André Mau f 


| EDI , surois, & 
1 J. & E. BUMPUS, LTD. 














477 OXFORD STREET, W.1 
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“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 101 ACROSS - Donkey in the summit ¢ 


- — A branch of li 
[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender Horse I <= fo : @). Thi vs - literature (¢ 
of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 5. Ice cat’s transformation (6). y 3 cr gpa One to hay 
opened. Envelopes should be marked with the words “Crossword . Water-lily (8). ‘Ong 100K as it were (19 
Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be received . Mountainous mackerel (6). I have my hat on Up sid 
not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will be “ Her eyes were deeper than down, and so it follows « 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form the depth of waters stilled Four would have done 
appearing below. The name of the winner and the solution will be at ——” (Rossetti) (4) as well (2 words : 
published in the following issue. Envelopes containing solutions must : of . Some of them 
bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solu- after a bath (8) 
tions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted. = : : Jo le rom ; 
pred.} No change for a vegetarian Nc lead from this name} | 
(2 words) (8, 4) seems impossible (6), 
7“ An English poe ; 
[he painter who stopped An I = th Poet whose hea 
cold weather? (12). a = 2 
“a s " A las not anythin, al 
Caesar s chauffeur? TO). show more fair” Wes 
Unbedded cigar (4). worth) (5 " 
Not as littkh Tommy trans- The Persian has a tenden 
lated, three roads (6). to roam (4 ” 
The price of a lift, but not : - 
the cost of an elevator (2 ‘ SOLI PION TO 
words) (4, 4) CROSSWORD No, 9% LEADI 
He married Viola (6). -ki, be ie THE | 
Two essentials for keeping _ 
the house clean and warm ‘ } A SPE 
(8) 
MIDD! 
THE 
Riparian financier (6). ° Erg Str 
For upland cooking? (6). a 
I am an afterthought (4). A NEI 
Away with it in Scotland (5). ' 's UNDIF 
This soldier, at any rate 
> : mer MER) 
should have shown a stiff ' f } A 
front (10). CHUR( 
A painter turned into a FIRST 


rock (8). : 
THEA 

SOLUTION ON FEBRUARY 28th OPER 
CINE} 
POET 
Cour 


Schemes to get layers 
precious stones (10). 








DOWN 





The winner of Crossword No. 90 is Miss Maxwell, 7, Lovair 
Terrace, Berwick-on-Tweed. 
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APPOINTMENTS 





PURELY PERSONAL. ( YOATHAM SCHOOL, REDCAR, YORKSHIR 





Governors imvite APPLICATIONS tor 
vi TIP AMYMASTER, which will be vacant HE 
next, Owing to the resignation of the presen 
Headmaster T Sut 
N AJOR quartered in Irak wishes | Co andidates must be Honours Ciraduates of a Brty 
to know the Coptic for “ A box University. 
of King Six 8d. Cigars please.’ 


pressed 
Further particulars and torm ot application may> 
obtained on receipt of a stamped addressed toola and in 
envelope from Major G. W. W. Barni ¥ 
Clerk to the Governors, 24 Albert oad . region 
brough, to whom applications should be returned 
wre 
later than the 15th February, 1941 pe rted 
Canvassing in any form will be a disqualification in Som 
1§th January. 1941 
fell un 


units ¢ 

SCHOLARSHIPS contin! 

PERSONAL : Eritrez 
—-— A BBOTSHOI ME SCHOOL, DERBYSHIEM yp 











JOOOKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts 
gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ Well removed from military objectives and indus precip: 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged —Please send to targets. SCHOLARSHIP rESTS Junior ai 
“Canteen,” The Spectator Office Senior School, 19th-22nd May, 1941. Age limitsunief the en 
- - 14 and over 8 on September 30th, 1941. § scholarshia ; 
*+ROW UNUSUAL VEGETABLES A new offered of values up to 100 guineas, £75, £60, £34 advan 
I book tells how to grow and how to cook such acne 
delights as Celeria Water Melon: Salsifv: Honev reache 
Bean, and 11 others Complete wit 1s different +LAVESMORE SCHOOL, Iwerne Minster, Done threat 
kets of seeds. 4 9d. post free, from Goon Hovsr- | ( Six ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS values 
Dept. S.) 30 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 70 guineas will be awarded as a result of the Examinaor Anoth 
to be held in June next Scholarships for Music, 4 ; 
- — | Sculpture and Composition in pro r verse, are & an en 
NTELLIGENT Typing on good paper. Lit., tech. awarded each term Further particulars trom @ Italian 


med., French. Guaranteed checked. Keen rates SECRETARY. 
Ler, Old House, Potters Heath, Welwyn, Herts. | @: PETOWN 53 Te . a —— —_ thems 
] ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. rs., carbon EIGHTON PARK SCHOO! READIN might 
A 4 copy 3d., 1 words. Mrtss N. MCFARLAN® D N f 1, Lil 
The Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex SIX OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, value £84-£5%% Mm Li 
— “ON YMARK I - | p additional Exhibitions of £50-£40, for general a0 
UNC R "erm N me fac. §s. p.a. | Fi Music and Art, will be awarded in Marct 
M Patronised by Royalty rit {'MONO23,W.C.r, | irst Class Leighton Park is a Quaker Public School Pro 
ISS OLLIVIER—Colonic irrigat S th by : For particulars apply to the Headmaster. ] 
Nl muscles constipation b sits hea che ' \ FOUG out Not 
g711 Trained. : 
~ . whe 
PRIME Roasting Fowls, 12/6 14/- pair; heavy HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSE 


boilers. 1S- post 5 SOMERVILLE 


Fernside, Rosscarbery, Cork. ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP 


co. LTD. 


signih 
who 
in his 


headq 

Cobham, Surrey. Tel.: Cobham 2851. and HOTELS managed by the The | 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOt SI “f 

. CEL SLL ASSOCIATION, L1 E swift] 
wr FOR PROFTI Send for free bowklet P. R. H. A.. Li., St. GEORG! - ? es te 

REGENT INstTITUTE (85G). Palace Gate, W.8. ' | Sesset. Wz. nit 


* acre YOURSELF in English coum 
\ 


J iy rRIANGLE Secretarial Training College,Soutt Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road | Ask for descriptive list (3d. post fr of 180 INN 


Molton St., W.r. Resident Lesnch at Gerrards 
I 


Cross, Bucks. ounded 1g! May. $306-7-8, 
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